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HAVE YOU READ your life insurauce policies 
carefully—recently? 

If not, we urge you to do so, before another day 
goes by. Examine each policy you own and, when 
you come to the part about method of final settle- 
ment, ask yourself this important question: 


“Have I chosen the method of payment, available 
under my policy, which will be best suited to my own 
needs and those of my family?” 


Most Ordinary policies, as you know, offer a 
choice of several methods of payment. In the first 
place, the amount due may be paid to your benefi- 
ciary in one lump sum. You may prefer, however, to 
select one of the other methods, commonly known 
as “optional modes of settlement.” 


These options or choices can be divided into 
three types: 
Type 1. Interest Payments. The life insurance 
company retains the amount due under your pol- 
icy and pays interest on this sum either for a 
number of years agreed upon, or for as long as the 
person to whom it is payable may live. At the end 
of this period, the principal itself is payable in one 
sum, to whomever has been named to receive it. 


Type 2. Instalment Payments. The company pays 
from the amount due under your policy, and the 
interest earnings thereon, stated sums in equal 
instalments for a specified number of years agreed 
upon. At the end of the instalment period, the 


principal will have been used up. Most policies 
contain a table showing the amount of instalments 
payable over various periods of time. 


Type 3. Life Annuity Income. The company re- 
tains the amount due under your policy, and pays 
a life income to your beneficiary. 

There are several forms of life annuity income 
settlement. Some of them provide for additional 
payments if the person receiving life income dies 
before such payments total a certain amount, or 
before they have been received for a certain length 
of time. The amount of income is determined by 
several factors, including the age of the beneficiary 
at the time payments begin, and the form of set- 
tlement which is selected. 

In your policy, if it is not a very old one, you 
will probably find tables illustrating the benefits 
obtainable under one or more of the life annuity 
income methods of settlement. 


The entire amount due under your policy need 
not be placed under any one option. Part of the 
amount due can be paid in a lump sum, and the 
balance left with the company under one or more 
of the options. The income is payable, at your se- 
lection, either annually, semi-annually, quarterly, 
or monthly, provided only that each payment is 
at least $10. 

The use of “optional modes of settlement” is not 
restricted to payments to your beneficiary. Under 


certain conditions, they may also be applied to 
payments which may become due to yourself in 
accordance with the provisions of your policy and 
in final settlement thereof. 

Your Metropolitan agent will gladly help and 
advise you in determining which of the methods 
available under most Metropolitan Ordinary life 
insurance policies seem best suited to your needs 
and to those of your beneficiaries. 





COPYRIGHT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 27 in a series of advertisements designed 
to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. [n Canada the privileges 
outlined in this advertisement must be exercised im con- 
formity with the laws concerning the rights of bene- 
ficiaries in the various Provinces. Copies of preceding 


advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHammMaN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincotn, rarsipent 


1 MADISON AvenusB, New York, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the 
New York World's Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exp in San Francisco. 
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advertisements designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, July 6; Saturday Evening Post, July 


6; Business Week, July 6;Time, July 1; American Weekly, 
July 7; This Week, July 14; Forbes, July 1; United States 
News, July 5; Cosmopolitan, Aug.; Nation’s Business, July; 
Fortune, July; Newsweek, July 1; American Mercury, July. 
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James A McLain 
President 


Cart HEYE 
Chairman of the Board 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


With The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


S life insurance in America continues to approach the century 

mark, another of the pioneers of the industry this week observes 
a notable anniversary, with the gathering of the field forces of The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America at the home offices in 
New York City. Marking the eightieth year of successful operation, 
The Guardian's Leaders Club will hold a three-day business meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Tuesday through Friday, with time out on 
Thursday for a visit to the World's Fair. This date has been officially 
designated Guardian Life Day in honor of the company's anniversary. 


James A McLain is president of The Guardian and Carl Heye is 
chairman of the board. Mr. McLain is a native of Urbana, Ohio, where 
he attended the University of Urbana and the Case School of Applied 
Science. After graduation he entered the life insurance business as a 
Personal producer in Minneapolis and followed this vocation with 


notable success until he entered the military service during the World 
War. After the war he enrolled in the School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship at Carnegie Institute of Technology and was a member of 
the first graduating class of that institution in 1919. He joined the 
home office force of the Guardian, in the agency department, in 1920; 
became assistant superintendent of agencies in 1924; inspector of 
agencies in 1925; superintendent of agencies in 1928; a director and 
vice-president in 1930 and president of the company in 1940. 


Chairman of the Board Carl Heye was born in Germany in 187! 
and came to the United States in 1889 where he entered the employ 
of The Guardian the year of his arrival. He became secretary of the 
company in 1902. In 1915 he was advanced to the position of vice- 
president and secretary and in 1921 to the presidency of the company. 
The Guardian Life is domiciled at 50 Union Square, Manhattan. 
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DON’T BREATHE IT 
TO ASOUL... 


.. . but for the first six months of 1940. 
we gained approximately $33.000.000 


Life Insurance in force. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
IN Colac 


























The “I's” and the “E’s” 
Plus “Something” 


Intelligence removes guess work and everything can 





be rationalized by efficiency, according to every law | 


of salesmanship—that is salesmanship for everyone 
but the Life Underwriter. With him there is “some- 
thing” that cannot be catalogued under the “I” of 
intelligence or the “E” of efficiency. 
that must be given him through the friendly coopera- 
tion of agency officers, backed by the company, with 
an adequate knowledge and appreciation of the prob- 
lems of the Life Underwriter. 

The agency officers of The Friendly Company 
thoroughly understand and give to the underwriter 
that added “something.” If you are interested in the 
profession, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 











46th Year of Service... 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely 

mutual, old-line, legal reserve Com- 
pany in its forty-sixth year of dependable 
service... . Has paid over $125,000,000 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and in 
addition holds assets of over $53,500,000 
for their benefit. . . . Issues policies from 
ages one day to sixty-five years, includ- 
ing Juvenile, Educational Fund, Family 
Income, Salary Continuance, Retirement 
Income, and other up-to-date forms... . 
Agency opportunities with complete train- 
ing for those qualified. 


@ THE e 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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“Something” 





The 


(oLonta 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


**4 Public Servant 
Since 1897’’ 


Home Office — Jersey City, N. J. 
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65 Years Insured 


The actuaries compiled their mortality table by 
following the life spans of 100,000 people, start- 
ing at age 10. When the group reached age 31, 
only 84,721 still survived, and these had an expec- 
tation of 34.63 years, as a group. Nevertheless, 
when the group reached age 65, there were 49,341 
still surviving. And when the group reached age 
95, according to the table, only three of the orig- 
inal 100,000 were still alive, and the next year, 
at age 96, they were all off the table, for actuari- 
ally none live that long. 

But, of course, in real life a few survive, and 
this particular policyholder did. He was born in 
1841. and in 1872 we insured him, at age 31. And 
he lived to age 99. 

During the 65 years (to age 96) he had car- 
ried his $2,500 of life insurance, he had paid in 
premiums of $3,847.50. But the dividends re- 
turned to him came to $2,043.88. Therefore, to 
receive his $2,500 of life insurance the net cost 
to him for 65 years was $1,803.62. Or, to put it 
another way, the profit to him, plus the protection 
of 65 years of life insurance, was $696.38. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Philadelphia 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


Independence Square 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
RESPONDS 


HE ready response, everywhere evident in life insurance, to the 

national emergency that confronts us all makes one proud to be 

associated with the business. So far, this response may be said 
to be a spiritual one, since the industry and the majority of the indi- 
viduals in it have not been requested to serve specifically in any 
tangible way. However, it is incumbent on the sturdier citizens of 
these United States to reflect, by their attitudes of mind and spirit, 
the essential solidarity on which the salvation of our government and 
its way of life rests. And in this respect, life insurance is already 
“in service.” 

As evidenced by recent national gatherings, such as the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, and in several company 
regional meetings throughout the country, a spirit of sincere patriot- 
ism pervades the business of insurance. Properly, the men guiding 
these conferences have felt themselves to be Americans first, life 
insurance men second, and have been moved to express such senti- 
ments prefatory to discussing the more parochial problems of the life 
insurance business per se. 

Already there is to be discerned a changing approach to life and busi- 
ness on the part of life insurance men as a result of the European 
cataclysm and the growing realization of the fate in store for America 
unless its people are well prepared to design and defend their own 
destiny. We have noticed an absence in the approach to some prob- 
lems and positions of a certain air of frivolity which once seemed 
amusing but now would certainly shock. We have observed, too, that 
insurance men are less vituperative in their expressions of petty dis- 
agreement with persons and principles and at the same time are more 
firm and resolute in the positions which they take on really important 
issues. In short, there is a disposition to work together as far as 
possible towards common goals and objectives of a large order and 
cut out the nonsense over side issues of a superficial nature. 

In the past, life insurance has played a tremendous part in making 
America great. It has induced people to save and protect, creating 
that independence of individuals which is a necessary condition to 
a true, independent republic. It has furthermore utilized these savings 
to build and strengthen the nation’s marvelous physical plant, con- 
tributing to the development of transportation systems and roads, 
utilities and manufacturing plants, the building of homes, farms and 
schools. 

Now, life insurance can do an equally great job in defending and 
preserving that which it has helped to build; in insuring, in short, 
America’s future. 

Its first order of business is, of course, to “carry on,” extending 
its protection to more and more individuals and thus increasing the 
tempo and scope of its service as a distributor of wealth and stimulant 
of enterprise. 

But the influence of the institution of insurance and the individuals 
who serve it should extend beyond its functionary borders. The 
executive rosters of the life insurance companies should be rich in 
material for the national leadership that is needed at this crisis in the 
world’s history. The tasks, too, in the direction of national defense 
which the insurance actuaries and doctors can perform are important 
and manifold. It comes to mind, also, that the agency executive and 
fieldman are peculiarly well fitted by training and temperament to 
spread the gospel of patriotism and preparedness and finally no other 
business or professional group in the country can do as much in buck- 
ing up the spirit and service of the American people as can the army 
of life insurance salesmen. 

We can all pray, and hopefully, that the “M-Day” call for which 
the nation now girds will never be sounded, but the day for spiritual 
mobilization is already at hand. Life insurance should lead in the 


undertaking. 1 ie J. V. . 
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HO can speak with certainty 

of anything just now, parti- 

cularly of investments and 
investment policies? We live in a 
topsy-turvy world, a world which a 
few years, yes, even a few months 
ago, would have been considered im- 
possible. The shock of sudden change, 
of unbelievable happenings, of the ap- 
parent success of a philosophy which 
is contrary to the fundamental beliefs 
of all Americans, naturally upsets the 
mind, and makes us unduly subject to 
fear, propaganda and hasty and ill- 
considered judgments. 

We do not sufficiently realize that 
when the storm and the hurricane 
have passed over, the wreckage is soon 
repaired, the sun shines again and 
the world is much the same as it was 
before. Fundamental things do not 
change overnight. Might often con- 
quers right but never for long. The 
sword is mighty in the long run only 
when driven for useful purposes and 
the advancement and dignity of man. 

Let us not be entirely discouraged 
because this day and hour we live in a 
new and terrible world and the imme- 
diate future is unpredictable. Nor 
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am I as discouraged as perhaps I 
should be with my subject of invest- 
ments though no prudent man dare 
forecast what will happen two months, 
six months or a year from now. If 
we look at the problem over a period 
of time, and if we assume, as we must, 
that the larger part of the civilized 
world will eventually be governed by 
free enterprise and the people’s will, 
some trends and problems may per- 
haps be profitably discussed. 


Today's Problems 

Our insurance companies have come 
through a most severe depression 
honorably and they now face at least 
indirect participation in a world war 
infinitely more destructive of prop- 
erty and human life than any the 
world has ever known. The most 
difficult problem of all inherited from 
the depression has been the drying up 
of new enterprise and the inability to 
find a sufficiency of sound investments 
for the moneys which the public has 
entrusted to us. 

Now that the war has brought new 
problems and perplexities, what we 
considered our greatest difficulty be- 





WORLD 











Difficulties encountered during de- 
pression contributed to methods of 
operation which placed companies 
in strong position to meet emergen- 


cies of today—Conservatism continues 


the watchword. 


An address delivered before the National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners at Hartford. 


By LOUIS H. PINK 


Superintendent of Insurance of the State of 


New York 


comes a major asset. Faced with an 
unpredictable market for securities 
and with the possibility of wide fluc- 
tuations, the enforced and involuntary 
liquidity of our companies becomes a 
source of strength. We have an over- 
supply of cash. Governments, fed- 
eral, state and local, now comprise 
more than one-quarter of our assets. 
Insurance faces the world of tomor- 
row, whatever it may be, not only 
with a record for safety and public 
service through the difficult years, but 
with unusual cash resources, sufficient 
to meet any reasonable stress and 
strain. 

The scarcity of prime investments 
and the low yield have in recent years 
revived discussion of the possibility of 
a larger investment in common stocks. 
It has been suggested that the fire 
and casualty companies increase the 
percentage in their portfolios and that 
the laws prohibiting investment in 
common stocks by the life companies 
doing business in New York State be 
liberalized. Many studies have been 
published showing that over a period 
of years companies which have a 
sizeable proportion of common stocks 












INVESTMENT PROBLEMS FACED BYN. 
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secure a more liberal return than com- 
panies which are more conservative 
and invest largely in bonds and high 
grade preferred stocks. These com- 
parisons are no doubt correct and 
much can be said in favor of the 
proposition. But we in New York 
still believe that insurance company 
investments should be conservative 
and that the rate of interest is not 
the first consideration. We find that 
however desirable it may be to in- 
crease the income, the companies 
which are worried when the market 
takes a big tumble are those having 
a large part of their investments in 
common stocks, particularly if they 
are of the more speculative variety. 
While we are agreeable to a bal- 
anced program in the fire and casu- 
alty field we believe that the funds 
which belong to the policyholders, 
such as reserves, should be placed 
only in the safest forms of invest- 
ment. In the enactment of the new 
code we made an attempt to strengthen 
the law and require reserves to be 
placed in securities similar to those 
which are legal for life companies. 
As a compromise the limitation was 
fixed at fifty per cent of the reserves. 


No Common Stocks 

Life companies should not invest in 
common stocks. The fine record of 
solvency enjoyed by life companies 
permitted to do business in our state 
and the general satisfaction with the 
Armstrong laws lead us to believe 
that any tinkering along this line 
would be unwise. In the life field par- 
ticularly we bear a tremendous re- 
sponsibility as trustees of a sacred 
trust. We must insist upon solvency 
above all things even if it means 
lower dividends or higher premiums. 

In addition, the philosophy of such 
a change might prove a danger to 
the life companies. Because we hold 
in our care almost thirty billion dol- 
lars invested in the obligations and 
resources of the nation we are the 
subject not only of scrutiny but of 
envy. There is a huge latent power 
of control in all this money. Un- 
fortunately this power was used by 
some of those who managed our life 
companies prior to the Armstrong 
Investigation. Finances were juggled 
and banks and corporations of all 
kinds were controlled by officers and 
directors with company funds. This 
the Armstrong laws were designed to 
prevent. Our companies should stick 


BYNSURANCE IN A RAPIDLY CHANGING 


to the insurance business. They do 
not want to control other lines of busi- 
ness and industry; they seek only a 
sound investment in government and 
business controlled by others. Large 
investments in common stocks which 
carry control of management would 
make our life companies vulnerable. 
Some things are more to be feared 
than too much liquidity in the years 
of lean investments. 

We always have headaches in the 
investment field but fortunately they 
are different. No one kind of head- 
ache becomes chronic. Our utilities 
which gave so much trouble and con- 
cern only a few years ago are now 
considered a good investment both 
from the standpoint of safety and 
yield. The threat of government dis- 
placement while not dispelled has been 















mitigated. The utlities realize that 
they must compete in service and in 
price if they are to remain in private 
hands, and the public has come to 
know that there are other factors to 
be considered in changing the govern- 
ment ownership besids an apparent 
lowering of cost to the consumer. 
While the trend towards government 
ownership in the utility field will 
probably continue, the future prom- 
ises not only better understanding but 
an extension of partnership between 
public and private utilities. 

The railroad securities seem most 
hopeless today. Who could have fore- 
seen that these bands of steel linking 
towns, cities, farms and all parts of 
the nation once so feverishly extended 
to meet the growing needs of travel 
and commerce would cease to pay a 


Policyholders’ funds should be placed only in the safest forms of 
investments 
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fair return even on their primary se 
curities. It has been charged that there 
are many securities which are carried 
at amortized values which are actu- 
ally selling at 30, 40 and 50. This is 
at least partially offset by the fact 
that the amortized value of other se- 
curities exceeds the market and that 
the amortized value of the securities 
taken as a whole is higher than the 
market. Nevertheless it does not look 
well to carry investments at twice 
what they sell for and we have made 
a recent ruling that those securities 
which have not reached 50 within a 
six month period, in the absence of 
satisfactory proof of sound value, 
must be carried at market. 


Function of Government 


In checking over these low priced 
bonds we find that practically all of 
them are railroad issues. There would 
be no such problem but for these. If 
there is need for government help in 
the insurance business it is in the 
reorganization of the railroads. The 
oppressive blanket of debt must be 
lightened, modernization must be ef- 
fected and there must be closer co- 
operation in the handling of goods 
and passengers by competing roads. 
Useless trackage which parallels but 
does not serve a useful purpose should 
be eliminated. The automobile and 
the airplane have done most to wreck 
railroad finances. But by proper 
modernization of roads and equip- 
ment and closer coordination between 
railroads, airlines and busses, service 
and values may be restored. 

The problem of the farm mortgage 
has been through its worst stages. 
What with the loss of the foreign 
market, the inability of the farmer to 
survive on the sub-standard farm, the 
trend towards large scale operations, 
the floods, the dust storms, and arbi- 
trary laws in some states which made 
it difficult to protect the investments 
of the policyholder, it is no wonder 
that the officers of companies holding 
large blocks of farm mortgages wring 
their hands saying, “I wish I had 
never heard of a farm mortage. I'll 
nevér buy another one.” Well, even 
the farm mortgages are beginning to 
come back. While there is no net 
return our companies have learned 
how to manage farms and make them 
productive. They have had to. At 
the peak life companies held $2,000,- 
000,000 in farm mortgages, some 
twenty-three per cent of all such in- 
vestments. The Metropolitan is the 
largest owner of farm properties in 
the world, unless it be the Russian 
Government. 

We have found that if these farms 
are to be sold at all and the purchaser 
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is to have the ability to keep his pur- 
chase, the farm must be put in such 
condition that it will produce. The 
prospective buyer must be taught how 
to operate it. This they are endeavor- 
ing to do and as a result sales are 
being made and many of them are 
actually sticking. Our life companies 
have become a great social and edu- 
cational force in the farm areas. In- 
vestment in new farm mortgages has 
fallen off very greatly but some peo- 
ple are beginning to wonder whether, 
if we have to feed the world, care- 
fully selected farm mortgages, prop- 
erly serviced and handled, may not 
prove to be a pretty good investment 
after all. 

Real estate mortgages have always 
been considered one of the best invest- 


ments. The depression for a time 
discouraged their purchase and a four- 
fold increase in real estate holdings 
due to foreclosures created a new and 
difficult problem for many of our life 
companies. For eight years the back- 
log of real property has been accumu- 
lating, in some cases producing a 
frozen condition of serious magnitude. 
But at least the peak has_ been 
reached. Sales now equal, if they do 
not exceed, the accumulation. Many 
of our companies did not want to take 
a loss and were holding for better 
times. This was unwise and a more 
realistic approach is now made. 
Losses are taken on undesirable prop- 
erties and while valuable and produc- 
tive parcels are not sacrificed the 
companies realize that they must be 
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Two Boys Who Will Be Men 


These sons of two devoted fathers are today 


enjoying similar comforts and parental care. 


How would they fare as men, should their 
fathers fail to survive ? 


lege training through his dad's life insur- 


The other, as the son of an uninsured father, 


would face a harder uphill fight. 


Remind your prospect of Endowments 
for Educational Purposes 


The 


SIusurauce 
Home Office, NEWARK, N, }, 


One is assured col- 


rudential 


Company of America 
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disposed of it fair offers are received. 
Facing new and unknown complica- 
tions resulting from this war, it is 
important that, in so far as possible, 
the wreckage of the depression be 
cleared away and that the decks be 
cleared for whatever may be in store 
in the years to come. 


Realty Values 


Real estate mortgages have al- 
ways paid a higher return than high 
grade bonds. They do so today. Mort- 
gages were not a popular investment 
during the depression and there was 
w notable falling off in their pur- 
chase. But mortgages are again com- 
ing into their own. The present dan- 
ger is that our companies may com- 
pete and outbid each other for the 
more desirable larger loans. On con- 
struction loans particularly there is 
already a tendency to loan more than 
is safe or wise in order to take the 
mortgage away from competitors. 
This must not be. We are still pay- 
ing dearly for a similar optimism in 
the years preceding 1929. Again it 
may be helpful to emphasize that no 
investment at all is better than a 
doubtful investment even though the 
return be a high one. Chancing it may 
be all right for speculative investors 
but not for insurance companies. 

All the grief has by no means been 
with the farm mortgages. Many of 
our urban investments have depreci- 
ated to such an extent that some loss 
is inevitable. One of our large com- 
panies had a yen for the very best 
gilt-edge locations in New York City, 
but it will have to take more than the 
average loss because the former val- 
ues are no longer supportable and the 
percentage of decline on this expen- 
sive property is greater than the av- 
erage. The truth is that real prop- 
erty values in our larger cities were 
built upon the theory that the city 
always grows rapidly and that while 
the building may depreciate land 
value increases. This held true in the 
period of large immigration, exten- 
sive foreign trade and rapid increase 
of urban population. Our cities have 
become of age, they are no longer 
adolescent, population and wealth is 
going out into the suburbs and sur- 
rounding villages, manufacturers are 
being lured to more rural locations by 
cheaper labor and lower taxes. The 
Philosophy of folding hands while 
cities automatically grow has passed. 

We must organize all forces, gov- 
ernment, civic and financial, in an ef- 
fort to clear slums, stop the growth 
of blight, increase business, trade and 
manufacture, develop a city plan, pro- 
vide low rental and attractive hous- 
ing—in short, recreate centers which 





BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 











Determining Premiums 


"The safety of a life assurance office 
. . . depends upon many things; upon 
economical management, upon sound in- 
vesting, upon careful self-protection, and 
much else; but above all upon the suffi- 
ciency of the premiums charged.” 

"Every fresh day of its life an office be- 
comes in a sense a new office, and though 
the actuary may not often withdraw its 
prospectus he must so keep conditions 
under daily observation that revision is 
made immediately it is certain that it is 
necessary." 


—Quoted from “Premiums for 
Life Assurances and Annuities,” by 


J. H. Gunlake. 


"The advantages of the (Numerical 
Rating System) ... are the ease with 
which much of the detailed work can be 
done by ordinary clerical labour and the 
consistency of the results. This latter 
point is of considerable importance, for 
example, in the case of an office having 
branches overseas which select their own 
risks. Furthermore, in the course of as- 
sessing a risk, the office records the indi- 
vidual impairments and their degree of 
severity; it is therefore a comparatively 
simple matter to collect the data for the 
purposes of investigation of the mortality 
experienced by the various groups. The 
system is spreading (from the United 
States and Canada) to the continent of 
Europe, and has a few adherents in this 
country (England)." 


—Quoted from “The Treatment 
of Extra Risks,” by C. F. Wood. 








NGLISH insurance education must 

be at a high level if the volume 
recently “published for the Institute 
of Actuaries Students’ Society” is 
typical of the instruction furnished to 
budding actuaries. The book, pub- 
lished in England by the Cambridge 
University Press and in the United 
States by the MacMillan Co., New 


are economically sound and healthful 
and which offer those inducements 
which will make people want to work 
and live in our great cities. Banks and 
insurance companies have much to 
gain by cooperating with city author- 
ities in providing desirable houses at 
moderate rents. The Metropolitan 
Life has made notable efforts in New 
York City and expects to invest $10,- 
000,000 in low rental housing on the 
Pacific Coast. The Prudential has 
done worthwhile experimentation in 
Newark. The smaller companies are 
not equipped for this work but may 
(Continued on page 26) 


York ($3.75), comprises “Premiums 
for ‘Life Assurances and Annuities” 
by J. H. Gunlake and “The Treatment 
of Extra Risks” by C. F. Wood; both 
authors are fellows of the Institute 
of Actuaries. 

Although apparently two books 
bound together, the second treatment 
naturally follows the first. Mr. Gun- 
lake’s discussion of the determination 
of premiums is concerned with nor- 
mal risks, while Mr. Wood covers 
about the same ground for “extra” 
or, as we should be more likely to say, 
substandard risks. The writing has 
something of that dry precision we 
expect from actuaries, but it is at 
least clear and will be read with profit 
by general workers in life insurance 
as well as by student actuaries; a few 
of the chapters are distinctly mathe- 
matical. 

Among the elements discussed by 
Mr. Gunlake in introducing the topic 
of premiums are adequacy competi- 
tion, equity and consistency. He then 
gives a chapter to each of the three 
familiar factors in determining pre- 
miums—mortality, interest and load- 
ings. And the last four chapters deal 
with minor non-participating classes 
of insurance, participating insurance, 
industrial insurance and annuities. 

Mr. Wood likewise follows along 
fairly orthodox lines. After his gen- 
eral introductory chapter, he discusses 
the theory of extra risks, the prac- 
tical methods of modifying the con- 
tract to fit the extra risks, the com- 
mon causes of such risks, and the 
application of these principles to va- 
rious kinds of policy. 

What Mr. Wood thinks of the 
American Numerical. Rating System 
is shown in one of our boxed quota- 
tions; he had already described it. 
While on this subject he says further: 
“‘Another method adopted’ on the con- 
tinent of Europe is to reassure all 
cases of extra risk with a central pool. 
This has the advantage of securing 
consistency of ratings, but it does not 
provide any solution to the problem 
attaching to the actual underwriting. 
The organizers of the pool are able to 
keep more closely in touch with the 
mortality experience and to make the 
necessary adjustment in extras for 
new proposals immediately the results 
warrant such a course.” 

Mr. Wood classifies the causes for 
the extra risks into four groups: 
Physical or medical, occupational, 
residential and those due to activities 
in aviation. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


A.L.C. Recommends 
War Clause Provisions 
Following the recent recommenda- 
tion of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners that a war 
clause should be adopted for all poli- 
cies hereafter issued and “suggesting 
at the same time the desirability of 
substantial uniformity when possible,” 
the American Life Convention has 
transmitted to its member companies 
the suggestions appearing below out- 
lining general provisions which should 
be embodied in war clauses, to the ex- 
tent that companies may desire to 
take advantage thereof. It is recom- 
mended that the war clauses adopted 
by the companies should contain in 
substance the following provisions, or 
provisions which are more favorable 
to the policyholders: 


(1) A provision that the liability of the com- 
pany shall be limited to a sum not less 
than the reserve on the policy (including 
the reserve for any paid-up additions 
thereto) and any dividends standing to 
the credit of the policy less any indebted- 
ness to the company on the policy, in 
the event of: 


(a) Death occurring either (i) while the 
insured is in the military, naval or 
air service of any country at war, 
whether such war be declared or un- 
declared; or (ii) within sie months 
after the termination of such service 
as a result of wounds, injuries, or 
disease suffered or contracted while 
in such service; 


(b 


_— 


Death occurring within two years 
after the date of issue of the policy 
either (i) while the insured is outside 
the states of the United States and 
the District of Columbia in any non- 
combatant unit auxiliary to the mili- 
tary, naval or air service of any 
country at war, whether such war be 
declared or undeclared, or (ii) 
within six months after the termina- 
tion of service in such unit as a 
result of wounds, injuries, or disease 
suffered or contracted while in such 
unit; 

(c) Death occurring within two years 
after the date of issue of the policy 
as a result of war or any act incident 
thereto, whether such war be de- 
clared or undeclared, either (i) 
while the insured is traveling or re- 
siding outside the states of the 
United States and the District of 
Columbia, or (ii) within six months 
after the return to such states or 
District. 

(2) A provision, at the option of the com- 
pany, that with respect to any of the 
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risks specified in (1) there shall be no 
limitation of coverage if the insured 
shall pay to the company, in such man- 
ner as it may require, such extra pre- 
mium or premiums as it may require. 


In regard to the company’s liability 
if the extra premium is not paid, prac- 
tically all of the war clauses coming 
to the attention of this office provide 
for return of all regular premiums 
and a few provide also for return of 
3 or 314 per cent interest thereon. 


Two-Year Limitation 


The two-year limitation in sub- 
paragraphs (b) and (c) of paragraph 
(1) above has been included only be- 
cause a number of states do not per- 
mit a longer period. It should be em- 
phasized that in view of present meth- 
ods of warfare an exclusion for only 
two years cannot provide adequate 
protection in the case of auxiliary or 
civilian non-combatant service, or resi- 
dence and travel risks. 

It is understood that suitable pro- 
vissions for restriction or termination 
of coverage may be included in total 
and permanent disability and acciden- 
tal death benefit clauses either contin- 
uing or supplementing those provisions 
currently in use. 


Aviation Hazards 


No recommendation has been made 
with respect to aviation hazards which 
may be traceable to war conditions 
but are not directly related to mili- 
tary, naval or air service of any coun- 
try at war, inasmuch as such hazards 
may be excluded by the use of aviation 
exclusion riders permitted in all but 
a few states. Companies should be 
permitted, however, to combine such 
aviation exclusions with war exclusion 
clauses in one rider. Companies may 
wish to make provision for full cover- 
age in regard to aviation service only 
within the boundaries of the United 
States and Canada by payment of an 
extra annual premium. 





First time offered. Approach strangers 
on the job. Interview several people 
at a time, with newly patented en- 
velope and some previous work on 
your part. Details and usable sam- 
ple 65¢. (This patent is for sale.) 
H. Beissner, 1132 Paso Hondo Street, 
San Antonio, Texas. 











Opening Speakers For 
N. A. L. U. Convention 


Lowell Thomas, radio commentator, 
author and world traveler, and Law- 
rence E. Simon, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at New 
York, will be the two opening speak- 
ers on the main session of the 5lst 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Phil- 
adelphia next September, it has been 
announced by Paul C. Sanborn, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Boston, program 
chairman. 

Messrs. Thomas and Simon will 
commence the formal speaking pro- 
gram on Wednesday, Sept. 25, follow- 
ing the opening ceremonies and the 
president’s report, which will be pre- 
sented to the convention by the asso- 
ciation’s head, Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago. 
The opening meeting, as well as the 
other morning sessions, will be staged 
in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music, 
while most of the other programs 
during the full convention week will 
be held in the headquarters hotel, 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Lawrence Simon, a_ distinguished 
personal producer and an _ equally 
noted general agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in New York, 
has a record of life insurance selling 
surpassed by few Americans. His pro- 
duction record during the late twen- 
ties and early thirties was fabulous. 
Better than $23,000,000 in four years 
was his record, with a top of $6,500,- 
000 in a single year. But when the 
depression cracked down, Mr. Simon 
refused to crack with it. His produc- 
tion continued to qualify him for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. In 1932, 
following the death of T. R. Fell, he 
became New York general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual, the post 
he now holds. 


John Hancock Assets 
Now Over a Billion 


That the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston 
now has assets that total more than 
$1,000,000,000, was announced at a 
meeting of its directors by President 
Guy W. Cox. 

“This is a record that no other 
Massachusetts corporation of any 
kind has achieved. The John Hancock 
is a mutual company and its assets 
wholly belong to its policyholders and 
have been accumulated without affilia- 
tion, merger or reinsurance of any 
other companying in 78 years since 
the company was organized on the 
Massachusetts basis of non-forfeiture 
values.” 
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New Business Off 
For First Half 


New life insurance for the first half 
of 1940 showed a decrease of 3.9 per 
cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
reported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce on July 15. 

For June, Ordinary insurance in- 
creased 3.3 per cent and Industrial 
insurance decreased only 3/10 of 1 
per cent. Group insurance, however, 
was off 74.8 per cent due to an unusu- 
ally large amount for June of 1939 
rather than to a subnormal amount 
for June of this year. This resulted 
in a decline, for all classes, for the 
month of 18.1 per cent. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of revi- 
vals, increases and dividend additions 
—of 40 United States companies hav- 
ing 82 per cent of the total life in- 
surance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For the first six months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $3,679,456,000 against $3,- 
830,307,000 during the corresponding 
1939 period—a decrease of 3.9 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,552,771,000 against 
$2,677,034,000—a decrease of 4.6 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $782,- 
887,000 against $742,322,000—an in- 
crease of 5.5 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $343,798,000 against $410,- 
951,000—a decrease of 16.3 per cent. 

The new business of the 40 com- 
panies for June was $597,450,000 
against $729,749,000 for June of last 
year—a decrease of 18.1 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$420,272,000 against $406,958,000—an 
increase of 3.3 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $128,232,000 against 
$128,568,000—a decrease of 3/10 of 1 
per cent. Group insurance was $48,- 
946,000 against $194,223,000—a de- 
crease of 74.8 per cent. 


Equitable of lowa Agents 
Hold Annual Convention 


The thirty-second annual produc- 
tion clubs convention of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, with a total at- 
tendance of more than three hundred 
and fifty, met at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, July 9-10. Joint ses- 
sions of the agency and president’s 
clubs, which are the junior and senior 
clubs for agents, and of the organiza- 
tion club, which is the club for agency 
heads, were conducted. Ray E. Fuller, 
superintendent of agencies, was in 
general charge of the meetings. 

The joint sessions of the three clubs 


emphasized the theme of the conven- 
tion, which was “The Quest for Se- 


curity.” Among the addresses were 
those by H. S. Nollen, chairman of 
the board of trustees; F. W. Hubbell, 
president; H. A. Hedges, general 
agent, Kansas City; J. B. Moorman, 
general agent, Cincinnati; and G. V. 
Fort, general agent, Des Moines. In 
addition, the convention was addressed 
on Tuesday morning by Charles J. 
Zimmerman, president, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 

The following are officers of the 
clubs, who earned their ranks by pro- 
duction and conservation efforts dur- 
ing the 1939 qualifying year: 

President’s Club: R. O. Claypoole, 
Philadelphia, president; W. B. Strief, 
Des Moines, vice-president; J. H. 
Hilmes, Des Moines, secretary. 

Agency Club: Ben Bloch, Peoria, 
president; G. L. Maltby, Kansas City, 
vice-president; F. E. Garey, Omaha, 
secretary. 

Organization Club: H. S. Bell, Sea- 
attle, president; G. V. Fort, Des 
Moines, vice-president. 





Exhibits Chairman 


W. L. Jessup, manager of sales 
promotion and advertising for the 
Pilot Life Insurance Company, has 
been named exhibits chairman for the 
annual meeting of the Life Advertis- 
ers Association. 

The exhibits annually form one of 
the highlights of the L. A. A. meeting. 





























Carlton O. Pate Heads 
New York Brokers’: Assn. 


A long standing tradition was 
broken by the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York, Inc., at its 
recent annual election of officers when 
Carlton O. Pate, head of the sixty- 
four-year-old firm of Pate & Robb, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion, which has long been accustomed 
to the name Pate in conjunction with 
the office of treasurer. Carlton O. 
Pate’s father, W. C. Pate, served in 
that capacity from 1906 to 1912, while 
the newly elected president of the as- 
sociation likewise served as treasurer 
from 1925 to 1940. 

Succeeding Clement L. Despard of 
Despard & Co., Inc., Mr. Pate will 
have associated with him during the 
ensuing year the following officers: 
W. J. Mosenthal of H. Mosenthal & 
Son, Inc., and Courtlandt Otis of 
Johnson & Higgins, re-elected vice- 
presidents; George W. Hill of Stew- 
art, Hencken & Will, Inc., who remains 
as secretary, and George E. Nichols 
of Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, Inc., 
elected treasurer. Mr. Nichols’ father, 
George P. Nichols, had been associated 
with the brokers’ organization for a 
number of years. 

Carlton O. Pate joined Pate & Robb 
in 1901 after graduation from Cornell 
as an engineer and became active head 
of the firm in 1919 on the death of 
both senior partners. 





"| suppose you know what you're doing." 
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Investment Seminar 


Opened This Week 


The Life Officers Investment Sem- 
inar of the American Life Convention, 
the first educational institution for 
advanced study of the investment 
phases of life insurance company op- 
eration in the history of the life in- 
surance industry, opened at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, IIl., on Mon- 
day, July 15 The sessions will con- 
tinue through July 26. 

Seventy-two investment officers and 
other executives from fifty-seven life 
insurance companies which are mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention 
have registered for the first class. 
Dr. H. C. Sauvain, Professor of Fi- 
nance, Indiana University, is director 
of the Seminar, while Colonel C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general coun- 
sel, American Life Convention, is as- 
sociate director. 

The American Life Convention, to- 
gether with the Indiana University 
Schoel of Business, is sponsoring the 
Seminar, which, as indicated, opens 
an important new educational phase 
for life insurance. And while the first 
session is somewhat of an experiment, 
Dr. Sauvain has stated that it is con- 
templated the Seminar will be held 
annually and provide an integrated 
program of study leading to gradua- 
tion with a diploma upon successful 
completion of three years of class 
work. 

Dr. Sauvain has assembled a fine 
faculty for the Seminar and the cur- 
riculum has been arranged to provide 
an appropriate balance between study 
of advanced technical phases of in- 
vestment work and the broader eco- 
nomic aspects of investment which 
have such a dominant influence on 
long-term investment planning. Gen- 
erally speaking, the course of study 
will be on a level with that of gradu- 
ate schools in other professions 
offered by the leading universities of 
the country. 


Chicago Membership Now 
Exceeds Two Thousand 


Having passed the 2000 member- 
ship mark at the end of its fiscal 
year, the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters now has more than 
2100 members. When the year’s final 
report was made to the national asso- 
ciation, Miss Joy M. Luidens, execu- 
tive secretary, revealed the member- 
ship rolls at 2109. 

William E. North of the New York 
Life, membership chairman, has an- 
nounced that special attention is to 
be paid this year to conserving the 
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present membership as paid-up mem- 
bers, and that new members who fall 
on the even hundreds shall be given 
special honors. 

Chicago maintained its hold as the 
largest local association affiliated with 
the national life group when its year- 
end report showed 479 ahead of New 
York City. 


Henry Verdelin Appointed 
Vice-Pres. of Mutual Life 


Henry Verdelin, of Minneapolis, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
manager of the real estate depart- 
ment of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, it was an- 
nounced by Lewis W. Douglas, presi- 
dent of that company. 

Mr. Verdelin joined the company 
on July 12. He comes to The Mutual 
Life from the First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Minneapolis, 
where he has been assistant vice- 
president since 1937, and with which 
he has been directly and indirectly as- 
sociated for more than twenty years. 
He has occupied many posts of re- 
sponsibility, including work on real 
estate protective and reorganization 
committees, jurisdiction over inter- 
mediate credit and the making of 
mortgage loans. 

He served as president of the 
American Institute of Banking in 
1936 and 1937, and is widely known 
throughout the country. Mr. Verde- 
lin attended the University of Minne- 
sota and is a member of the Minne- 
sota bar. 


World’s Record Claimed 


From far-off Manila in the Philip- 
pines comes claim to a world’s record 
in life insurance production. The 
claimant: Fernando Villareal, ace 
producer of Elizalde & Company, gen- 
eral agents for The United States 
Life Insurance Company in the Phil- 
ippines. 

The record: Seventy apps submit- 
ted in one day, June 20, 1940, totaling 
pesos 154,000 in new business. The 
lowest app was for pesos 1,000 and 
the highest for pesos 5,000. 





Celebrates 30th Anniversary 


Marking the completion of 30 years 
of continuous service with the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 
W. C. Cartinhour, vice-president and 
secretary, was honored by the com- 
pany when he was presented with a 
30-year service emblem at a luncheon 
held recently, attended by executives 
as well as staff members having a 
quarter-century or more of service 
with the Provident. 





New Aetna Building in 
New YorkFormally Opened 


A span of ten days covered the suc- 
cession of ceremonies attending the 
opening of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies’ new building at 151 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. The 
initial event occurred Friday, June 28, 
an inspection of the new building by 
Morgan B. Brainard, president, and a 
group of directors and other notables. 
Final event was the formal reception 
held in the building on Monday, July 
8, with the host on this occasion 
Joseph E. Lewis, vice-president in 
charge of the New York office. 

Directors taking part in the prelim- 
inary tour of inspection included 
James E. Brewster, Jr., vice-president 
and treasurer, and William E. A. 
Bulkeley, vice-president and auditor, 
Aetna Group; John O. Anders, chair- 
man, executive committee, Hartford 
National Bank & Trust; Richard M. 
Bissell, president, Hartford Fire; Wil- 
liam R. C. Corson, president, Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance; 
Edward M. Day, of Day, Berry & 
Howard; Henry H. Conland, president, 
Hartford Courant Company, and Roy 
C. Wilcox, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Silver Company. 

Immediately following the inspec- 
tion, the board of directors held their 
regular weekly meeting, after which 
they attended a luncheon at the Drug 
& Chemical Club for the inspection 
party. 

In the evening of June 28, 900 mem- 
bers of the Aetna’s New York staff 
attended a party in the new building, 
with President Brainard and other 
executives in attendance. 

The formal reception on July 8 
drew a crowd of several thousand 
agents and brokers, company execu- 
tives, insurance department officials, 
representatives of company organiza- 
tions and the press. 


Keffer Agency Quarters 


The new structure houses the down- 
town New York offices of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, the Standard Fire 
and the Automobile of Hartford. The 
R. H. Keffer general agency of the 
Aetna Life also has offices in the 
building. The Aetna Life’s uptown 
offices at 60 East 42nd Street, as well 
as the 42nd Street branch of the cas- 
ualty, fire and marine departments of 
the companies will remain at their old 
locations. 

The new building is a seven-story 
structure, contains 120,000 square feet 
of floor space and was built at a cost 
of more than $1,000,000. It occupies 
the westerly block front on William 
Street, between Fulton and Ann 
Streets. 
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Pays Death Claim 
After 45 Years 


The Mutual Life of New York has 
just made a payment to two Lansing, 
Mich., beneficiaries of a “lost” policy- 
holder who died 45 years ago in Ala- 
bama. 

Wallace Beden, district manager, 
who made the payment for the com- 
pany, was responsible for locating the 
beneficiaries. In glancing over a list 
of policyholders whom the company 
had been unable to locate he noticed 
the name of William B. Thorn of 
Utica, N. Y. He was well-acquainted 
with Maurice A. Thorn of Lansing, an 
Oldsmobile engineer, so, acting on a 
hunch, he phoned the Lansing man 
to ask if, by any chance, the missing 
policyholder could be a relative. “It’s 
said the Lansing Thorn. 

The necessary proofs having been 
established the Lansing Thorn and 
his brother, Harold G. Thorn, a 
Washington, D. C., attorney, are 
insurance 


my father,” 


sharing the payment, the 
policy lapsed 
The Lan- 
sing man was five years old when his 
father died and neither he, nor his 
brother, nor other 
family ever suspected that the father 


paid-up value of a 


around a half-century ago. 


members of the 


was or had been insured. 


Leroy A. Lincoln Named 
To Board of U.S. Chamber 


Another prominent insurance exec- 
utive, Leroy A. Lincoln, president of 
the Metropolitan Life, has _ been 
named to the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, thus giving the insurance 
business four members on the board. 

The other three are James S. 
Kemper, president of the Chamber 
and president also of six mutual casu- 
alty companies, including the Lum- 
bermens Mutual; John C. Harding, 
vice-president, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, and J. H. R. Timenus, secretary, 
The Philadelphia Contributionship. 


Hartford College Gets 
Title to Jacobus Estate 


Title to the Jacobus Estate in Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been made over to 
Harlan S. Don Carlos, Farwell Knapp 
and Berkeley Cox, trustees for the 
Hartford Colleges of Law and Insur- 
ance. 

The drive for $50,000 with which 
to purchase the estate has been com- 
pleted by the guaranty of eight of the 
trustees of the Colleges. Six of the 
larger insurance companies in Hart- 


ford contributed $25,000, and the re- 
maining $25,000 was obtained from 
the individual of 462 
persons. 

Alterations will begin immediately 
in order to have the new building 
ready for occupancy when students 
return to classes in the Autumn. 

On the first floor of the building 
will be located the business office, the 
Dean’s office, the Librarian’s office, the 
library reading room and a _ stack 
room for 8500 books and a large class 
room. Six class rooms with a seating 
capacity of 200 students will be 
located on the second floor. Other 
faculty offices will be on this floor. 
On the third floor a spacious study 


subscriptions 
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T has been proved that the 

better your education, the bet- 
ter are your chances for success 
in your chosen field. 

For this reason the Berkshire 
is proud of the service rendered 
by its Educational policies, and 
offers all encouragement to its 
Associates who specialize in this 
form of insurance. 

In trying and uncertain times 
like these we believe it to be the 
part of wisdom to insure the best 
possible education for young 
men and women. Many are now 
obtaining the benefits of a col- 
lege education which will help 


and reading room will be furnished 
for the students. This floor will be 
used largely for dormitory purposes 
also. 

The property was the home of the 
late Professor Melancthon W. Jacobus, 
dean of the Theological Seminary. 

2 - 
Schonberg Heads 
Agency Committee 

Max Schonberg, of the Hyde-Adler 
Agency of the Penn Mutual at 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City, was 
elected chairman of the agency com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the City of New York, 
Inc. 





them face conditions better, 
through the foresight of their 
parents in providing for their ex- 
penses by a Berkshire Child’s 
Educational Policy. 

Our Educational and Juvenile 
Policies are, of course, only a 
part of the well-rounded kit of 
the Berkshire Associate. No mat- 
ter what the need, our Associates 
have a policy that will meet all 
requirements. 







och any BERKSHIRE Associate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED H. RHODES, President 









PITTSFIELD, MASS 
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Fifty-Year Study of Relative Popularity 
of Endowment and Whole Life Forms: 
Variations in Average Policy Amount 


































































RENDS IN POLICY PREFERENCES 













Force vary from .09% to .82% from 1898 to 1939. 
based on the previous year only. 
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Building Defenses 
For Agency System 


There is no better vehicle than the 
jocal association for building up a for- 
midable defense against those adverse 
factors in life insurance selling that 
are the counterparts of the fifth col- 
umn, the Trojan horse and other 
present-day methods of warfare, John 
A. Monroe, Jr., C. L. U., president of 
the Dallas Association of Life Under- 
writers, declared in addressing the 
annual convention of the Texas Asso- 
ciation at Austin. 

By doing a genuine job in standing 
guard against boring-from-within tac- 
tics of all kinds and assaults on the 
business from the outside’ that 
threaten to undermine the high de- 
gree of public confidence life insur- 
ance enjoys and to impair the stability 
of the American agency system, the 
local association cannot help but merit 
and win strong support from the 
worthwhile life underwriters in its 
particular area, Mr. Monroe said. 

Through concerted action, he said, 
the local association can discharge its 
duty to its members and benefit the 
public in helping to checkmate the 
threatened encroachment upon the 
agency system through the actual sale 
of insurance by a federal agency. 


TURNING THE TABLES 
The agent has heard and read so 
often the many things wrong with his 
sales methods, it occurs that he might 
like laughingly to observe an appre- 
ciation of his resourcefulness. The 


following cartoon and caption are re- 
printed from “Good News,” agency 
publication of The Millers National 
and Illinois Fire. 


"You'll have to wait now to see that insurance 
man. He's busy selling the other people who 
were waiting.” 





After Office Hours 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


HE relationships of fine friendli- 

ness and intellectual accord which 
we customarily enjoy with our con- 
temporaries in the field of insurance 
journalism were slightly impaired, we 
fear, at a recent convention as the re- 
sult of an argument of some asperity 
in which we became engaged with a 
fellow scribe. It began when this 
chap, appearing at breakfast pale 
and hollow-eyed, vouchsafed that his 
room-mate of the week, an advertis- 
ing salesman for his publication, was 
the most terrific snorer in this or any 
other business. In fact, he mournfully 
claimed the world’s title for his man. 


E passionately protested thi. 

boast. We know only too well 
who the champion snorer of the cen- 
tury is. By strange coincidence he, 
also, is an advertising salesman, only 
he happens to work for our paper 
and he was our room-mate through- 
out an unforgeitable night of terror 
just short of a year ago. One word 
leading to another, and neither of us 
giving ground, our editorial friend 
finally said, “My guy is still sleep- 
ing. Come up to the room and listen 
to the proof.” We went along defi- 
antly, skeptically. 


N all eandor, the guy was good. He 

was well built for snoring—a fine 
full-chested fellow with plenty of lung 
power, adequate trumpet, or schnoz- 
olla, and equipped with such peculiar- 
ities of the larynx as are necessary 
for the proper execution of the rite. 
He was really ripping out a pretty 
impressive bull-bellow as we entered 
the room and pointing proudly to the 
prone form in the bed our friend 
shouted, “What do you think of him 
now?” 

“Commendable resonance,’’ we 
called back, “and a steady tempo, but 
no subtlety, no imagination.” We then 
went on to point out that this bird’s 
entire performance was built on in- 
take only, that his exhalation was 
scarcely more than a pouff. With our 
man, on the contrary, the inhalation 
is but a prelude to the wonders of his 
art, a mere gathering of power for 
his extraordinary virtuosity in ex- 
halation. 


HEN our man lets it go, we ex- 

plained, it pours fourth in ca- 
denzas that, dipping and soaring, 
would shame a Chopin or a Paganini. 
In the course of a single exhalation 
he can run up and down the chro- 
matic scale varying at will from rich 
barytone to shrill falsetto. And all 
these figures are executed in triple 
tongue technique. That is to say, 
your ordinary snorer exhales on the 
conventional wood-sawing note cus- 
tomarily simulated in print by the fa- 


off with something approximating 
p-d-p-d-p-d-ppp-dphui. Why, you could 
listen to him all night—and you do! 


* x * 


Ley erstwhile editorial friend 
did what he could to impress 
us. Forsaking intricacies of timbre 
and technique, he attempted to dis- 
play the superiority of his entry in 
the matter of sheer power. He rolled 
his guy over on his side so that he 
faced the window and demonstrated 
how with each breath drawn the 
shade was pulled a full foot or more 
into the room and then slapped 
smartly against the sill by the veloc- 
ity of the subsequent exhalation, but 
shucks, we have seen our boy, in a 
similar maneuver, open and shut the 
bathroom door! 


Ss es = 


T’S one of those things, we suppose, 

that won’t be settled until the boys 
have it out in a fair, lie-down test of 
tonsils under Marquis of Queensberry 
rules. What a match! We can see, or 
rather hear them now. Both boys are 
in the center of the bed. They ex- 
change short snorts. Bill leads with a 
terrific gutteral from deep in his pil- 
low. Tom counters with a whistling 
tenor that has an adenoidal twist that 
brings Bill up short with a grunt. He 
sighs, stalling for time, but Tom is at 
him now with his full battery of 
grunts, groans and withering cries. 
Bill rolls over once, twice. The referee 
examines his left eye very closely, 
finds that it’s open and, of course, 
rules him unable to continue. We 
wake up Tom and tell him he’s the 
victor. Tom shrugs disdainfully. “It 
was just a wheeze,” he mutters and 
drops back to his music making. 

“After Office Hours,” a regular feature 
of THE SPEcTATOR’s Property Insurance 


Edition, is reprinted from the July 13 


issue. 4 { 
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Summary of Basic 
Work Plans 


A half dozen leading agents of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company presented as many 
brief outlines of their prospecting 
methods to their associates at a re- 
cent educational conference, which 
was plesided over by George E. 
Lackey, general agent at Detroit. 
These talks are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 

The agent’s need for a simple basic 
plan of work was discussed by Stephen 
R. Fraher of Columbus (Ohio). He 
outlined his plan as follows: 

1. Arrange my affairs so that I will 
be on my way to a conference by 10 
o’clock. 

2. See three new people in their 
offices each week, and discuss their 
life insurance problems with them. 

3. Conserve my time and effort, not 
making a call unless I know some- 
thing about my prospect, at least his 
approximate income. 

4. Be reasonably sure that the pros- 
pect is in his office and that it is the 
best time for me to see him. 

5. When in the presence of a pros- 
pect make a supreme effort to be sin- 
cere and honest in my recommenda- 
tions and above all enthusiastic about 
life insurance. 

6. Endeavor to keep my mind on 
business during business hours. 

Mr. Fraher stressed the importance 
of planning, conserving his time, and 
thinking success. He cautioned against 
getting “bigcaseitis” and also against 
“little caseitis.” He uses the audit ap- 
proach for the average case and the 


‘Prospecting 
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tax approach for the well-to-do pros- 
pect. He said that failure to solicit 
a friend who needs life insurance is 
like walking out of a store and leav- 
ing your change on the counter. 


A System of Time and 
Work Conservation 


“Finger Tip Control” was the in- 
triguing title of a description of his 
own plan of work, given by Francis 
W. Ryan of the Detroit agency. He 
described his plan of arranging his 
prospect cards by zones of the city 
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where the prospects live to conserve 
time in making calls. He records the 
progress of each case, moving the 
names forward as his work pro- 
gresses, from the column headed 
“Contacted List” at the left to 
“Applied For,” “To Be Delivered” and 
finally into the column headed “Paid.” 
The totals of the business in these 
columns show him at a glance the 
work accomplished and a comparison 
with his program of activities tells 
the work still to be done during the 
current month. He further programs 
his activities by breaking the monthly 
work sheet down into four weekly 
periods from which he lays out his 
plans for each day. His daily work 
sheet lists personal contacts to be 
made, telephone calls and_ business 
luncheon appointments. His work 
sheets are perfo.ated for loose-leaf 
filing, enabling him to take the mate- 
rial to his home to be used during 
evening planning hours. 


The Audit Approach 


Emphasizing the audit approach, 
Francis L. Schlosser of Cleveland 
told how an audit made for one pros- 
pect resulted in a direct sale of $5,000 
and in indirect sales of $75,000 addi- 
tional through the chain 
method of ‘prospecting. He mentioned 
use of direct mail advertising as a 
valuable aid in building prestige for 
the agent. Discussing the fertile mar- 
ket among orphaned policyholders, he 
noted that during his three and one- 
half years in the business the names 
of 135 policyholders have been as- 
signed to him, resulting in 43 sales 
for $220,000. 


endless 


Finds Friends Are Glad 
To Help 


“How I Secured 67 Apps in 1939” 
was discussed by John P. Mullally of 
Flint. He described how he works 
through centers of influence, letting 
his friends help him. “I have found 
that people are only too glad to help 
me if I will tell them how they can 
do it,” said Mr. Mullally. “Recently a 
friend called me by telephone and 
said, ‘If you go to see Mr. Soandso 
you can sell a policy.’ Of course, I 
made the call, and a $10,000 sale re- 
sulted. I find in some cases that it 
is necessary to borrow prestige. As 
an illustration, a $4,000 prospect re- 
cently stalled me off. I went to the 
company’s examiner who was the 
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prospect’s family physician and told 
him my story. He agreed to help me. 
A week later when I called on the 
prospect he said, ‘You can fix up that 
policy. My doctor says that you really 
know your business.’ ”’ Illustrating the 
need for direct action, Mr. Mullally 
recited the case of a man to whom 
he wanted to sell policies on the lives 
of his two small boys. The prospect 
said “If you want to sell those boys 
insurance you will have to sell it your- 
self because I am not going to sell it 
to them for you.” Mr. Mullally talked 
to the boys and a policy was written 
for each of them. 


When a Friend *“*Needs 
The Business” 


Discussing “Prospective Motiva- 
tion,’ Miss Alice L. Keene of Buffalo 
told how she turned the tables on a 
successful veterinarian who needed 
$10,000 of insurance but “had a lame 
friend selling insurance who needed 
the business.” Answering this objec- 
tion, Miss Keene said, “Doctor, I have 
a dog that acts queerly. I don’t know 
what to do for him. He doesn’t eat 
and has no pep. If I bring the dog 
to you will you look him over, deter- 
mine his trouble and write down your 
complete diagnosis for me? My 
brother-in-law is a veterinarian, and 
while he hasn’t done anything for my 
dog, I am sure that with your expert 
diagnosis to follow he could cure Dan. 
Of course, the reason I want my 
brother-in-law to treat the dog is be- 
cause he isn’t getting along very well 
and needs the fee I would of course 
pay.” This and other personally ap- 
plied human interest stories have 
served Miss Keene in motivating pro- 
crastinating prospects to close the 


sale. 


Changing Trends 

Clarence E. Pejeau of the Cleveland 
agency was the first speaker at the 
Tuesday morning session and dis- 
cussed “Gems From My Sales Kit.” 
Illustrating the need for constant 
study to stay abreast of changing con- 
ditions, Mr. Pejeau said that ten years 
ago approximately 90 per cent of life 
insurance was sold for protection pur- 
poses and 10 per cent for investment 
and business purposes, with perhaps 
95 per cent of the agents equipped to 
sell protection and only 5 per cent 
equipped to sell insurance for other 
purposes. And in contrast he esti- 


mated that now only 60 per cent of 
all sales are for protection and 40 
per cent for other purposes, with 
about 80 per cent of the agents equip- 
ped to sell protection insurance and 
20 per cent insurance for other pur- 
poses. He stressed the need for quali- 
fying each prospect, stating that a 
man with a $2,000 income is not a 
prospect for a $50,000 policy. 


Keep Skid Chains 
on Your Tongue 


Frank Howland, Memphis represen- 
tative of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, speaking at the company’s 
Florida conference recently, stressed 
the value of present organization’s 
enthusiasm and cooperation in sell- 
ing the desirable recruit on the at- 
tractiveness of the business and on 
the agency, and pointed out that 
“*Birds of a feather flock together,’ 
in the life insurance business, as else- 
where.” 

In discussing training of new 
agents, F. J. Van Stralen, co-general 
agent at San Francisco, said, “Psy- 
chologists tell us that personality 
characteristics have far more to do 
with success than does the ability to 
impart knowledge. Granting that 
knowledge and the ability to impart 
it are unquestionably essential, are 
we, then, in our training methods plac- 
ing too little emphasis on the develop- 
ment of desirable personality charac- 
teristics?” As a part of this agency’s 
training procedure, mimeographed 
copies of articles are given to the new 
man, on the general subject of getting 
along with people. The list includes 
such bits of counsel as: 

(1) Keep skid chains on your 
tongue. 

(2) Make promises sparingly and 
keep them faithfully, no matter what 
the cost to you. 

(3) Never let an opportunity pass 
to say an encouraging thing to or 
about somebody. 

(4) Be _ sincerely 
others. 

(5) Be cheerful. 

(6) Preserve an open mind on all 
debatable questions. 

(7) Let your virtues speak for 
themselves. 

(8) Be careful not to offend others. 

(9) Pay no attention to ill-natured 
remarks; live so that nobody will be- 
lieve them. 

(10) Don’t be too anxious about 
getting your just dues. 


interested in 
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Dynamic, energetic, enthusiastic 
William Avon Fraser, Bankers/ife 
Agency Manager for Western Nebraska, 
believes in practicing what he preaches; 
in leading by example. 


Mr. Fraser has frequently defined for 
salesmen in his Agency his concept of a 
day of hard work in the field. The 
other day he staged a practical demon- 
stration. Choosing a county in which 
no Bankers/ife salesman lives, he se- 
lected four policyholders and a couple 
of “suspects” residing therein, arose at 
5:55 a.m., drove 57 miles, had break- 
fast, started in. Here's his report for 
the day: 

Eight o’clock—first call—pol- 
icyholder, age 64. Secured two 
prospects’ names, one a son who 
was out of town for the day; sec- 
ond, a farmer. 


Call number two, on another 
policyholder. Again, two pros- 
pects. One a relative, the other a 
young man about to be married. 


Call number three. Policy- 
holder, age 30. Sold him $2,000 
Endowment at Age 85. 


Lunch 


Went back to man who bought 
the $2,000 policy, changed the 
application to $3,000 Life Paid 
Up at Age 70 with Family Main- 
tenance rider. Secured settlement, 
made appointment for his exam- 
ination at 7:10 p.m. 


Call number five. Policyholder, 
not in market for himself, but 
will buy for his children later. 
Secured five good leads. 


Change of Age call. No sale. 


Call number seven. Profes- 
sional man, policyholder. Had 
good interview. He is giving me 
all of his policies so that I may 
program his insurance. Interview 
with him next week. 


Dinner. Meal over, wondered 
whether to call on a doctor on 
whom I have a lead, or the 
farmer on whom the policyholder 
gave me a lead in my first inter- 
view this morning. Decided to 
go back to that man on his age 
change. This sale was easy! It's 
for $2,500 Income to Insured at 
65 with Family Maintenance 
rider. 


Results for day: Eight calls, five sales 
interviews, two sales for a total of 
$11,000, enough prospects for four days’ 
work. All this from five policyholder 
calls and one call on a Change of Age 
prospect ! 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
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TABLECLOTH SALESMEN 
By J. J. PRATHER 


ABLECLOTH salesmen—perhaps you will recognize them better by 

the name of Coffee House Stoo! Peddlers. But let's concern our- 
selves with a higher class type who would be loath to patronize a 
coffee shop catering to such a low social caste as to provide its 
patrons with linoleum top counters and paper napkins only. Table- 
cloths are so much better for illustrating ideas and plans. 

Let's find our man in a coffee shop downstairs—most any morning— 
despite the fact he had an appointment with us at that hour. Let's 
not intrude because he has three friends in his booth—so we'll take 
the booth next to them. Let's be as impolite by eavesdropping as 
he is impolite in not keeping his appointment. 

“Bill,” says our friend to his friends, "Do you know how | go about 
getting my volume each year? Hell! | do it the easy way—you know 
—with my head, not my heels. | got a telephone approach that's a 
honey—weed out all the dead ones right in my office—Hmmm! | 
should be bothered going all around town getting the ‘turndown.' 
Get better cases that way, too. Why, last year my average policy 
was over $3,000!" 

"You've got the idea, Ed," says Friend Number 2. “Why, when 
spring comes | just get out on the old golf course—you know, our 
in the good old fresh air. Meet some swell fellows, too! Why, last 
summer | wrote enough on the course to pay my dues.” 

"| could never get away with that," remarks Friend Number 3. "My 
General Agent, the old so-and-so, makes us fill out a daily report 
and gives us a bunch of old policyholders to call on. With him it's 
calls, calls, calls. Hell, I'd rather pick my cases, write a few good ones 
a year, and make my quota the easy way.” 

Says Friend Number 4, "Yeah, and it would make it a great deal 
easier if you got with some company that had a lower net cost! 
How in the hell you sell for a compnay that charges $26.67 for 
Ordinary Life at age 35, | don't know. Take that Modified Twelve 
of ours—there's a policy! Lookee here, here's an illustration | use 
—etc." 

For the next half hour it is dividends, net cost, this policy, that 
policy and settlement options—all being duly recorded on the table- 
cloth. Can these men be actuaries? Then come learned remarks 
about the fallacy of time control supervision and agency meetings. 
Can these men be supervisors? Then agency costs, branch office and 
managerial systems and agency budgets come in for their share. Can 
these men be agency vice-presidents? 

Eventually the conference breaks up, and we keep our appointment 
with Friend Number |. No, he didnt qualify for the convention last 
year—the damned Medical Director turned down $50,000 for him 
and spoiled his chances of placing it any place else. We are on our 
way. During the day we find that Friend Number 2 owes his General 
Agent $725 and has practically no renewals to cover it. Friend Num- 
ber 3 is with his fourth company since a year ago. And, Friend 
Number 4 is on a cash basis all over town—no credit. 

Tablecloth salesmen—writers of a million a year on tablecloths— 
writers of $50,000 a year on applications—if they are lucky! 








Northwestern Mutual Revises 
Annuity Rates 

In line with action already taken or 
contemplated by a number of other 
companies, the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee has announced an increase in 
single premium immediate life annu- 
ity rates, effective July 15. With the 
investment situation being such that 
the companies cannot rely on stable 
interest earnings in the future and 
the possibility that interest rates may 
still decline, companies cannot main- 
tain even the existing rates. 

Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary of the Northwestern Mutual, 
has advised agents of the revised an- 
nuity rates on the three life annuity 
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forms issued, namely, ordinary life 
annuity, life annuity with installment 
refund and joint and survivor annu- 
ity. A new manual tabulating the 
purchase price on a revised basis, 
dated July 15, 1940, has been issued 
to agents. Premium rates being dis- 
continued were on the basis adopted 
July 15, 1938. Under the change, the 
percentage limit has been modified to 
an annual yield of 4 per cent of the 
purchase price instead of 4% per cent 
heretofore. 

Franklin Life Annuities 

The Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, effective June 1, adopted a new 
set of immediate annuity rates. This 
company issues a life income plan and 
a cash refund plan only. 





New England Mutual 
Juvenile Policies 


The New England Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, has 
introduced juvenile policies to be 
issued at ages five through nine near- 
est birthday. The minimum policy 
issued on these plans is $1,000 with 
a maximum of $5,000 except where 
state laws compel a smaller limit. 
Under these policies, the death bene- 
fits are not graded but are equal to 
the face amount of the policy. 

This company is issuing the follow- 
ing plans of insurance on juvenile 
lives: Ordinary life, 20-Payment Life, 
30-Payment Life, 15 and 20-Year En. 
dowments, and Endowments maturing 
at ages 55, 60 and 65. 


Indianapolis Life Retains 
Dividend Scale 

The Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, is 
continuing its present dividend scale 
until July 1, 1941. The gross rate 
of interest payable on dividends left 
to accumulate after July 1, will be 
3.5 per cent and compares with 3.75 
per cent allowed prior to July 1. The 
rate of interest payable under settle- 
ment options after July 1, 1940, will 
be 3.5 per cent on  withdrawable 
and non-withdrawable funds and com- 
pares with 3.5 per cent allowed on 
withdrawable funds and 4 per cent on 
non-withdrawable funds formerly. 


Penn Mutual Retirement 
Income Contracts 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
has revised rates and cash values on 
its retirement income policies. These 
changes increased the maturity value 
of the policies in order to provide the 
proper amount of life income at rates 
consistent with the settlement options 
now used by the larger companies. 
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Aetna Life Announces 


Rate Changes 


At the Regional Conference of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company held 
at White Sulphur Springs on July 8, 
9 and 10, changes in non-participating 
rates and plans of insurance were an- 
nounced to its agents. The effective 
date of the change is Sept. 1, 1940. 

The new policies will be issued 
upon a 3 per cent reserve basis in- 
stead of a 3% per cent reserve basis, 
which latter has been the reserve ba- 
sis for practically all non-participat- 
ing companies for many years. This 
involves some increase in rates for 
life and endowment policies and also 
an increase in cash values. 

AGE 35—$1,000 INSURANCE 


Increase in 
Cash Value 


Increase in 
Premiums Re- 


quired over End of 

30 Years 20 Years 

Ordinary Life. .$16.40 $17.00 

Modified Life .. 12.60 15.00 

20-Payment Life 38.00 44.00 
20-Year Double 

Protection ... 20.60 14.00 
15-Year Double 

Protection ... 20.00 16.00 
10-Year Double 

Protection ... 16.80 17.00 


Increase in 
Cash Value 


Increase in 
Premiums Re- 


quired over End of 
15 Years 15 Years 
15-Payment Life 37.80 47.00 


Increase in 
Cash Value 


Increase in 
Premiums Re- 


quired over End of 
10 Years 10 Years 
10-Payment Life 39.60 48.00 


No change is made in the com- 
pany’s term insurance rates, and 
there is no change in the company’s 
participating premium rates or plans 
of insurance. 

The company has adopted a new 
endowment policy maturing at ages 
50, 55, 60 or 65, which will be issued 
in units of $1,500 of insurance and 
will provide at maturity an income of 
$10 a month for each $1,500 of face 
amount of insurance for 10 years’ cer- 





American Exp. 3°%, Reserve 
Modified Life 
Ist 5 There- 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
NON-PARTICIPATING REGULAR ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 





Limited Period 
Double Protection 


Age Ord. Years after 10-Yr. 15-Yr. 


20- 
20-Yr. Pay. Pay. 65 Yr. 60 65 
10 11.95 20.26 15.84 12.42 44.39 14.80 13.57 
11 12.15 20.51 16.04 12.65 44.43 15.21 13.87 
12 12.36 20.88 16.24 12.89 44.46 15.64 14.23 
13 12.58 21.26 16.45 13.15 44.50 16.10 14.62 
14 12.81 21.64 16.73 13.41 44.53 16.57 15.01 
15 13.05 22.03 17.03 13.69 44.56 17.06 15.42 
16 13.30 7.78 14.97 16.04 17.12 18.07 22.43 17.34 14.02 44.58 17.58 15.85 
17 13.59 7.88 15.34 16.33 17.43 18.40 22.83 17.65 14.39 44.60 18.12 16.29 
18 13.92 7.99 15.73 16.63 17.76 18.74 23.25 17.98 14.77 44.63 18.70 16.76 
19 14.27 8.09 16.13 16.96 18.09 19.10 23.68 18.32 15.18 44.66 19.30 17.26 
20 14.63 8.20 16.40 17.29 18.45 19.48 24.12 18.67 15.61 44.69 19.94 17.78 
21 14.97 8.32 16.64 17.64 18.82 19.88 24.55 19.00 16.03 44.70 20.59 18.30 
22 15.34 8.47 16.94 18.01 19.22 20.30 25.00 19.35 16.48 44.71 21.29 18.85 
23 15.73 8.69 17.38 18.40 19.63 20.74 25.46 19.72 16.96 44.73 21.96 19.43 
24 16.13 8.92 17.84 18.81 20.07 21.20 25.93 20.10 17.46 44.75 22.75 20.05 
25 16.56 9.17 18.34 19.24 20.52 21.70 26.42 20.49 17.99 44.79 23.58 20.71 
26 17.01 9.43 18.86 19.69 21.01 22.22 26.95 20.91 18.57 44.84 24.48 21.41 
9. : 22.78 27.49 21.36 19.18 44.92 25.44 22.16 
28 18.00 10.00 20.00 20.66 22.06 23.36 28.06 21.82 19.83 45.00 26.47 22.90 
23.99 28.64 22.31 20.52 45.10 27.58 23.75 
24.66 29.25 22.81 21.26 45.20 28.76 24.65 
25.37 29.84 23.31 22.01 45.30 30.01 25.58 
26.14 30.47 23.83 22.82 45.42 31.36 26.58 
26.96 31.12 24.39 23.66 45.56 32.72 27.66 
27.84 31.80 24.97 24.59 45.72 34.30 23.81 
28.78 32.49 25.58 25.58 45.89 36.01 30.04 
29.80 33.29 26.28 26.71 46.16 37.94 31.43 
30.90 34.11 27.02 27.92 46.45 40.05 32.93 
: 32.09 34.95 27.79 29.22 46.76 42.19 34.42 
39 25.69 14.54 29.08 30.14 32.48 33.56 35.82 28.59 30.61 47.10 44.70 36.13 
40 26.67 15.12 30.24 31.45 34.00 35.23 36.74 29.45 32.12 47.48 47.48 38.00 
41 27.69 15.74 31.48 32.83 35.61 37.00 37.67 30.33 33.75 47.88 49.79 40.02 
42 28.75 16.38 32.76 34.33 37.36 38.87 38.63 31.25 35.49 48.31 53.10 42.19 
29.89 17.07 34.14 35.93 39.24 40.90 39.64 32.24 37.41 48.79 56.58 44.42 
44 31.08 17.80 35 37.65 41.28 43.09 40.70 33.28 39.51 49.32 60.75 47.03 
45 32.35 18.58 37.16 39.45 43.42 45.46 41.82 34.39 41.82 49.91 65.50 49.91 
46 33.67 19.39 38.78 41.38 45.73 42.95 35.55 44.33 50.52 70.55 52.25 
47 35.06 20.25 40.50 43.45 48.21 44.14 36.77 47.12 51.19 76.74 55.66 
48 36.52 21.17 42.34 45.68 50.88 45.38 38.07 49.99 51.92 83.05 59.22 
49 38.08 22.15 44.30 48.08 53.76 46.69 39.45 53.45 52.73 91.47 63.47 
50 39.72 23.18 46.36 50.66 48.06 40.92 57.36 53.61 101.61 68.29 
51 41.46 24.29 48.58 53.44 49.51 61.50 54.57 73.43 
52 43.29 25.47 50.94 56.44 51.04 66.59 55.63 79.73 
53 45.24 26.73 53.46 59.67 52.65 71.87 56.78 86.07 
54 47.30 28.07 56.14 63.16 54.35 78.76 58.03 94.57 
55 49.49 29.51 59.02 56.16 59.40 104.77 
56 51.80 31.04 62.08 58.08 60.90 
57 54.25 32.68 65.36 60.12 62.53 
58 56.86 34.44 68.88 62.29 64.32 
59 59.62 36.32 72.64 64.61 66.26 
62.55 38.34 76.68 67.09 68.39 


Rates Effective September 1, 1940 
LIFE ENDOWMENT 
30- To 20- At At 














tain and for as long thereafter as the 
insured lives. 

On Jan. 1, 1937, according to a 
statement made to its agents, the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
adopted the conservative practice of 
setting up in its annual statement a 
special reserve of the excess of the 3 
per cent reserve liability over the 3% 
per cent reserves liability on all non- 
participating policies issued after 


1936. This has been the company’s 
practice although the policies required 
only the setting up of reserves on the 
basis of the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and 3% per cent 
interest, non-forfeiting values being 


also based thereon. This practice was 
considered advisable on account of the 
continued fall in the rate of interest 
available for new investments. The 
change now being made in the policies 
themselves to provide for reserves on 
the 3 per cent basis gives the benefit 
of higher cash values. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany is the first company to take the 
step of calculating its non-participat- 
ing premiums on a rate of interest of 
3 per cent and on a modern table of 
mortality and of providing non-for- 
feiting values calculated upon the 
American Experience Table. 
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Advertising 


Life Advertising Over 
Twenty Years 


During the past 20 years, the insti- 
tutional advertising of life insurance 
has attracted world-wide attention 
and established an enviable 
for continuity, J. A. MacLaren, presi- 
dent of MacLaren Advertising Com- 
pany, Ltd., told the recent annual 
meeting of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association in Montreal. 

In May, 1921, the first institutional 
advertisement appeared in the daily 
recalled Mr. MacLaren. The 
broad objectives of that early cam- 


record 


press, 


paign were these: 

1. To promote the sale of new life 
insurance and the conservation of old 
business. 

2. To assist the life underwriter in 
the field. 

3. To emphasize the public and na- 
tional character of life insurance, its 
trustee relationship to its policyhold- 
ers and its fidelity to its obligations 
at all times. 

These fundamental objectives have 
been adhered to all through the suc- 
ceeding years, added Mr. MacLaren. 

From 1925 to 1929, newspaper mes- 
sages played upon the heart-strings, 
using the negative note to drive home 
the value of life insurance protection. 

In 1930 the advertisements began 
to assume the happier, reassuring 
tone of positive values. At this time 
the bottom falling out of the 
market and gilt-edged securities were 
remarkable mainly for their gilt. So 
institutional advertising came out 
properly with “The Wisest Invest- 
ment I Ever Made.” 

In 1932 and 1933, conservation was 
the keynote, but in 1934 false econo- 
mists and extremists, decrying finan- 
cial institutions and damning the eco- 
nomic system, forced institutional ad- 


was 





Departmental | 


vertising to a more aggressive note. 

In 1935, when too much was heard 
of repudiation of contracts and inter- 
est rates were being arbitrarily and 
illegally reduced, life insurance 
vertising used all its force to drive 
home the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. In 1937 the cooperative theme 
was paramount; in 1938, the advo- 
‘ates of term insurance became trou 
blesome and so-called counsellors hel! 
out impossible benefits from visionary 
plans, so that the advertising cam- 
paign swung back to the sure benefits 
from life insurance. 

The 1939 advertising 
the sound investments of policyhold- 


ad- 


emphasized 


ers’ savings, while this year a new 
departure was made, with actual case 
histories being featured. 


Administration 


Insurance a Handmaid 
of Democracy 


The growth of the idea of democ 
racy and the need for life insurance 
under present-day conditions were ex- 
plored by James Lee Loomis, presi 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
at the company’s recent northeastern 
regional meeting of producers at 
Lake George, N. Y. 

Prior to the Christian era, said Mr. 
Loomis, force was the only recognized 
authority. The weak had no rights 
and, in fact, expected none. Neither 
did conquerors recognize that the 
vanquished rights and at 
the same time the vanquished were 
reconciled to the ignoring of their 
rights by the conquerors. 

“Then a new idea came into being,” 


possessed 


OUR MODERN RATE MANUAL 


which 


is prepared in a new and different 


“Program” form with rates, values and op- 
tions illustrated for every age, is one of the 
many effective tools which are helping our 
Underwriters to earn more money. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON—Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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he continued, “the idea that the weak 
and the innocent had rights 
which must be recognized. This was a 
radical idea, and its author was cru- 
cified for teaching it. This recogni- 
tion that the weak had rights was the 
germ of our democracy and our free- 
dom. Present conditions in Europe 
are in head-on collision with the prin- 
ciple that a man’s life or property 
may not be ignored even if they stand 
in the way of the powers that be. We 


certain 


must meet these conditions. We can- 
not run away from them.” 

With great expenditures for na- 
iional defense ahead of us, Mr. 
Loomis suggested that this would 
mean the need for more individual 


thrift and that the most effective way 
to save money is through life insur- 
ance. “In spite of world conditions,” 
he added, “a most important subject 
to a prospect is necessary 
for his family. The need 


surance is steadily increasing.” 


protection 
for life in- 


Turning to the application of the 
democracy Mr. 
Loomis pointed out that the Connect- 


idea to _ business, 
icut Mutual had always tried to rec- 
the rights of the individual, 
rights concerning which 
law. As an example, of this, the com- 
pany has for lost policy- 
holders and has paid money to policy- 
holders or their did not 
realize that any money was due them. 


ognize 
there is no 


searched 


heirs who 


Great sacrifices have been made in 
the past to establish the idea of basic 
rights, he concluded, and great 
rifices being made always 
must be made to maintain these ideas. 


sac- 
are and 


Medical 
Losses in Present War 


Called Frightful 


Despite the present lack of accurate 
information, the losses of life among 
the military forces of the present war 
in Europe are declared by statisti- 
cians of the Metropolitan Life to be 
so “frightful” as to be “utterly be- 
yond human comprehension.” 

Even taking at face value the Ber- 
lin report of 20,000 killed in action in 
the few weeks of the Polish and Bel- 
gian phases of the war, this “low” 
figure, it is pointed out, equals the 
full normal pre-1938 number of 
deaths for a whole year among men 
of ages from which the German Army 
is largely recruited—20 to 29. 
Limiting their comparisons to men 
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periods who bear the brunt of 
the fighting, the statisticians point 
out that in Germany, for example, 
during the World War as a whole, the 
death rate for men between ages 20 
and 24 was practically 12 times that 
in the same age period in 1913, the 
prior to the opening of hostil- 


in age 


yeal 
ities. 

In the French Army, among sol- 
diers about 20 years old called to the 
colors in 1914, as many died in the 


four years of the World War as 
would have died in 33 years during 


normal times. For the American Army, 
as a whole, the death rate in 1918 was 
about 20 per 1000, as against a pre- 
war average of less than five. 

At the beginning of the war, in Au- 
gust and September, 1914, the French 
losses, “including totaled 
329,000, and in later periods of aver- 


prisoners, 


age activity the losses averaged from 
30,000 to 70,000 a month. During the 
first four months of the war the 
French losses came to nearly 500,000, 
as against 68,000 in the last half of 
1917. 

“The implications of these data are 
many and vital,” the report continues. 
actual and unseen 
losses, in reduced births after the 
war, were so large that the male pop- 
ulation under age 45 in England and 
France was no larger, and in Ger- 
many little larger at the beginning of 
the present war than at the beginning 
of the last war. The present war will 
bring these numbers even lower, and, 
the concentration of these 
those very ages at which men estab- 
lish families, is an ill augur for the 
future of Europe’s population.” 


“Europe’s losses 


losses at 


Production 


Conn. Mutual Producers 
In Regional Meeting 


Ace producers from the States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Rhode Island and Vermont at- 
tending the northeastern’ regional 
meeting of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life recently at Lake George, N. Y., 
gave their views on life insurance 
production, culled from years of in- 
tensive experience in the field. 

Opening feature on the program 
was a panel discussion by Franklin F. 
Pierce, supervisor, and members of 
the Hartford agency. Mr. Pierce took 
the part of a new man in the business 
who was completely disorganized and 





|Digest..... 


getting nowhere, but was shown how 
through the application of certain ba- 
sic principles he could become suc- 
cessful. 

Talking on the subject of prospect- 
ing, Joseph R. Killough, Albany, said 
he felt a greatly neglected source of 
that to be from 


especially those on the 


business is derived 
salesmen, 
road. 
Reaching the better than 
buyer was discussed in a clinic com- 
of members of the Goldstein 
Agency, New York City, who pointed 
out that there definite relation- 
ship between the quality of work an 
and the 


average 
posed 
is a 
size of 


agent does 


his policy. 


average 
Underwriting 


Aviation Mortality 
Analyzed 
While most aviation mortality sta- 
tistics are derived from government 
records of all the flying in a given 
class, it has frequently been found 


that the fatality rate is higher among 
the insured lives in the class, declared 


J. E. Hoskins, assistant actuary of 
the Travelers, in a paper written on 
the subject of aviation underwriting. 

“This is partly because those whose 


annual flying is greater are more 
likely to apply for insurance,” said 
Mr. Hoskins, “and partly because 
the insurance statistics, unlike the 


government statistics, follow the in- 
dividual changes to a more 
hazardous kind of flying. 
“Scheduled airline flying 
much safer in recent years so 
that extra premiums for airline pas- 
senger flying will be unnecessary 
except for a relatively few whose fly- 
ing is unusually extensive: Because 
of the small margin in double indem- 


who 


has_ be- 


come 


nity premiums, however, it is not yet 
possible to grant airline travel cover- 
age in the double indemnity benefit 
at standard rate where the applicant 
flies more than a moderate amount. 

“The important problem of insur- 
ance rates for private pilots is com- 
plicated by the wide difference in 
annual flying between one pilot and 
another. The aviation death rate 
among insured private pilots has been 
distinctly higher than the rate among 
all private pilots even though the 
companies have made a careful selec- 
tion.” 








quately supervised. 





SERVICE 


This company’s aim is to give better service to 
policyholders by insuring them in accordance 
with their individual needs and circumstances. 
We are convinced that this can be done only 
through a permanent sales organization of pro- 
fessional calibre, consisting of men and women 


carefully selected, thoroughly trained and ade- 


Canaon Lire 


Atablithed - 1§47 
50 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Henry C. Hunken, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual at Springfield, Mass., has resigned to accept a 
position as associate general agent in the Charles J. Zim- 
merman Agency of the same company at Chicago. Mr. 
Hunken has been general agent at Springfield for four 


years. 

The New England Mutual has announced changes in its 
agencies at Albany, N. Y., and Salem, Mass., effective 
July 1. The Salem Agency will be maintained in the 
present Holyoke Building offices, but will be operated as a 
branch of the Merle G. Summers Agency in Boston. At 
Albany, Rodney Burr has resigned as general agent 
in order to resume life insurance work in New York 
City, where he had extensive experience before taking 
charge of the Albany Agency in 1933. Pending the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Mr. Burr, James P. Hall, 
agency supervisor of the home office staff, will be in 
charge of the Albany Agency as acting manager. 

Frank B. Graham, manager of the Philadelphia Agen- 
cy, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., retired on 
July 1. He is succeeded by George F. Scanlon, formerly 
manager at Johnstown, Pa. Anthony Rizzo has been 
promoted from assistant manager at Johnstown to man- 
ager of that office, succeeding Mr. Scanlon. 

Norman E. Andersen, C.L.U., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Peoria, Ill., for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., succeeding William S. Cochrane, who re- 
tired on July 15 after twenty-five years of service with 
the company as general agent. Mr. Andersen has been 
production manager of the Peoria agency since September 
1939. 

Martin W. Lammers, C.L.U., was guest of honor at a 
farewell luncheon given by members of his agency in 
Philadelphia on June 27, marking his resignation as man- 
ager for the Continental American Life. Newton B. 
Misell, assistant manager of the agency, was chairman 
and presented Mr. Lammers with a carafe set and an 
inscribed tray. W. M. Rothsermel, vice-president of the 
company, was present at the luncheon and made the 
presentation of an engrossed testimonial scroll carrying 
the names of agents who had participated in a special 
drive in honor of Mr. Lammers. 

Mr. Lammers leaves his Philadelphia managership to 
accept a home office position with the Farmers and Trad- 
ers Life Insurance Co. of Syracuse. 

The retirement of John M. Andrews, Sr., from active 
management of its Fort Smith Agency and the appoint- 
ment of John Andrews, Jr. as manager, effective July 1, 
has been announced by the Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
of America. 

Edward P. Pfister has been named as general agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of 
Omaha. For the past three years Mr. Pfister has been 
secretary and manager of the Life department of the 
Watt Insurance Agency Co. of Cleveland, from which posi- 
tion he recently resigned. His new agency will be known 
as Edward P. Pfister Co. 

Appointment of J. Paul Peters as district manager in 
Shreveport, La., has been announced by W. D. Owens, 
vice-president and secretary of the Lamar Life Insurance 
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IN HOME OFFI 


Co. He has had ten years of experience in selling life 
insurance. He formerly was with the State Life of 
Indiana. 

The Continental American Life Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Peter B. Fleming as manager of the company’s 
agency at 225 Broadway, New York. Mr. Fleming en- 
tered the life insurance business seven years ago and a 
few months later started a unit from scratch which he 
built up to a million-dollar volume inside of four years. 

Eifert, French & Co., Inc., New York, have been ap- 
pointed general agents of the Accident & Health depart- 
ment of the United States Life. Charles A. Fahey, who 


AS ILIVE 


HOUGHTS and things: Recently I read a piece in 

the paper, written by John Chapman, about the Bishop 
of Wall Street, an evangelistic character who for many 
years preached the gospel from the street corners of lower 
Manhattan. Infirmities of age finally caught up with the 
old man, and so he had to bide his time in his furnished 
room, but not for long. He adopted modern advertising 
methods which caused numerous people to call a certain 
telephone number—his own, naturally—and then the 
spender of the nickel would hear immediately a short- 
short sermon over the wires. Doubtless, the Bishop cut 
the talk well under three minutes to avoid an automatic 
cut-off, but the point Mr. Chapman made was, people 
seldom hang up on the Bishop. They listen through the 
entire sales talk and many of them ask for a chance to 
visit him in person and help him to pay the expense of 
his worthwhile work. The point is, people are not as 
blasé as they like to affect in their, shall we say, public 
life. Fundamentally, most are wide open for a bit of 
religion and the other point is that they are for the most 
part a pushover for a good old-fashioned talk about death 
and widows and orphans. The trinity mentioned are in- 
separable and only life insurance can serve with certainty 
to alleviate the loss of the missing member. In other 
words, don’t be afraid to remind the guy that he is liable 
to die any second. 








oe * * 


VERY editor receives invitations and tickets to dinners 
and affairs, but you know yourself what a lift it gives 
you when the host makes the invitation personal and causes 
you to feel that he will be heart-broken if you fail to 
attend—instead of those expensively engraved cards all 
alone. I am reminded of this by a current letter from 
John C. Slattery, agency secretary of The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America, New York, inviting me 
to the dinner which this week celebrates the eightieth anni- 
versary of his company. I use that “his” company advis- 
edly, because that is the manner of thought and speech 
of all good life insurance men. Simply expressed—loyalty. 
* * 

HE city of Chicago is highlighted this week not only 
by a more or less convention, but also by Frank L. 
Bowen’s timely recap of native sons who sell lots of life 
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has had fifteen years’ experience in this line, is in charge 
of the Accident, Health & Hospitalization department of 
Eifert, French & Co., which conduct a general agency 
business. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has appointed W. H. 
Wraith general agent at Oakland, Calif., succeeding J. V. 
Hawley, who recently resigned. 

L. B. Inscho has been named as general agent of the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska at Johnstown, Pa., where he 
has been engaged in advertising and sales work for years. 

A. R. Jaehne has been appointed general agent of the 
Occidental Life of Raleigh, N. C., at Austin, Tex. 












By Frank Ellington 





In the Chicago Journal of Commerce, his story 
“18 Chicagoans Sell $25,000,000 Life Ins. 
in Year.” The men who sold these imposing coverages 
are: M. Lee Alberts, of the Warren V. Woody Agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York; Louis 
Behr, of the Lustgarten Agency of the Equitable Life; 
Paul W. Cook, general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life; 
S. Henry Foreman, of the Vermillion Agency of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York; Richard E. Hanley, of the Woody 
Agency of the Equitable Life of New York; Walter N. 
Hiller of the Stumes & Loab Agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life; Samuel Kahl of the Stumes & Loeb Agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life; Herbert Kramer of the Royer Agency 
of the Penn Mutual Life; Albert L. Lanphear, a broker; 
James E. McNamara, Courtenay Barber Agency of the 
Equitable Life of New York; John Morrell, Lustgarten 
Agency of the Equitable Life of New York; H. Kennedy 
Nickell, Allison Agency of the Connecticut General Life; 
Harry Steiner of the Lustgarten Agency of the Equitable 
Life of New York; Malcolm D. Vail and John O. Todd of 
the brokerage firm of H. S. Vail & Son; Harry T. Wright, 
Woody Agency of the Equitable Life of New York; Thomas 
D. Harvey of the Samuel Heifetz Agency of the Mutual 
Life of New York, a new member; Milton Goldstandt of 
the Vermillion Agency of the Mutual Life of New York, a 
new member. 


insurance. 
is headlined: 


All the foregoing life writers, except the 
last two, are life members of the Round Table. 
* * 

F you happen to be waiting in a dentist’s office for a bit 

of drilling, and happen to run across the July 13 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, turn immediately to page 
16 and read “Wings of Atonement,” by Paul Gallico. It’s 
good, and the best of it all is a quotation from John Cur- 
ran’s speech, delivered 150 years ago. It is as follows, 
and either party might well grab the wordage as a rider 
on their avowed platform: “It is the common fate of the 
indolent to see their rights become a prey to the active. 


The condition upon which God hath given liberty to man is 
eternal vigilance; which condition if he break, servitude 
is at once the consequence of his crime and the punishment 
of his guilt.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Benjamin W. Loveland, supervisor of claims for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, retired on July 1 in his 60th 
year of service with the company. Mr. Loveland first 
became associated with the Connecticut Mutual as an 
office-boy in 1881, thirty-five years after the company was 
founded. He later went into claim work and in 1915 was 
appointed supervisor of claims, in charge of the settle- 
ment of death claims, disability claims, and matured 
endowments. Mr. Loveland has seen over $571,000,000 in 
claims paid to policyholders and beneficiaries of the Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

Celebrating President’s Month in June, the Bankers 
Life of Iowa field force wrote a total of $6,446,149 ex- 
amined and paid-for business in honor of President Gerard 
S. Nollen. It was the best Bankers Life month since 
January, 1939, and the best June since 1937. The June 
total was 30 per cent greater than that for the same 1939 
month. Aiming at a quota of $6,100,000 or $100,000 for 
each of the company’s 61 years, the field exceeded that 
quota by $346,000. 

The thirty-second annual production clubs’ convention 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, with a total attendance of 
more than 350, met at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, recently. Ray E. Fuller, superintendent of agen- 
cies, was in general charge and installed officers of the 
company’s various clubs who earned their ranks by pro- 
duction and conservation efforts during the 1939 qualifying 
year. 

During June, agents of the American Mutual Life of 
Des Moines recorded another gain month — their nine- 
teenth in the last twenty months—with a total volume 
exceeding that of any month since last October. The 
volume for June exceeded that of June, 1939, by 30.5 per 
cent, bringing American Mutual Life’s increase in written 
business for the first six months of 1940 to 14.6 per cent. 

The National Life Insurance Co. announces a gain of 
34.19 per cent in its volume of paid business for June of 
this year over June of a year ago, and announces that 
the paid new business for the first six months of 1940 
shows an increase of 8.38 per cent over that for the first 
six months of 1939. 

The State Mutual Life, continuing its 1940 record of 
paid business gains, ends the first six months 21.38 per 
cent ahead of the same period last year, aided by a 29.76 
per cent increase in June over June, 1939. Part of the 
gain is accounted for by the extra large volume written 
in honor of President Chandler Bullock, who is celebrating 
his thirteenth anniversary as State Mutual’s president. 
Contributing to this paid-for gain is a six-month issued- 
business increase of 20.84 per cent and an increase for the 
month of June of 27.11 per cent. 

Increases in business during the first half of 1940 are 
reported by the Baltimore Life. Ordinary insurance in 
force gained approximately 4 per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance gained approximately 2.4 per cent. The total in- 
crease amounts to well over $2,500,000 of insurance. 

The Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Los Angeles 
celebrated the achievement of its first half billion dollars 
of life insurance in force coincidentally with its thirty- 
fourth anniversary on June 30. 
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Woodward H. Brown has been appointed to the home 
office staff of the American Mutual Life of Des Moines, 
effective July 1. When he 
the General American Life in 1934, he 
of assistant to the vice-president and comptroller. 
1934 he has 
Missouri insurance department. 

Robert L. Utne has been named manager of the St. Paul 
office of the Penn Mutual Life, to succeed Fred H. Miller, 
appointed state manager of rural territory, with head- 


resigned his connection with 
held the position 
Sinc< 


served as a special representative of the 


quarters in Minneapolis. 

Three additions to the board of directors of the Pyramid 
Life of Little Rock, Ark., are: J. 
of agencies; W. N. Stannus, comptroller, and John C. 
Thomas, a former staff member. 


M. Gunn, superintendent 





COMPANY CHANGES 





G. Edgerton Brown has been appointed assistant comp- 
troller of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. He is 
a native of Toronto and has been with the company nine- 


teen years. 
. om — -_ 


DEATHS 

T. C. Brownlee, 73, founder and former president and 
chairman of the board of the Northwestern Life & Ac- 
cident Co. of Seattle, Wash., died June 27. 

August Adolph Jekel, 73, secretary-treasurer and one 
of the founders of the Reliable Life of St. Louis, died 
June 29. 

Joseph E. Sinclair, 50, 
Palmetto State Life, with 
S. C., died July 3. 

S. S. Burgin, 60, Cedar Rapids, lowa, lowa state man- 
ager for the Maccabees, died at Council Bluffs July &. 


traveling representative for the 


headquarters in Greenville, 








D is for Diversification 








goes the NYNL Primer. 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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a is for Assets 75 Million Strong, 


B is for Bonds Short Term and Lonc 
C is for Coverage Saesaate =bbadait ceMolel 

of Investments Far and Wide 
E is for Early with Complete Figures & True 


F is for Fleldnen Trained tofiseve ' 


. « » And so on through the entire alphabet 





If you would like a 
copy of the complete Primer write NORTH- 
WESTERN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 












Claim Association 





Committee Heads 


Announcement has been made of 
the. personnel of several committees 
in the International Claim Associa- 


tion by Daniel J. Reidy of the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company, presi- 
dent of the organization. Chairmen 
of the various committees are as fol- 
low: 

Entertainment, W. J. 
of the Colorado Life; Membership, 
Stanley M. Wells of the Life and 
Casualty of Nashville; Medical, Dr. 
William B. Smith of the Connecticut 
Mutual; Auditing, John McAlexander 
of the Bankers National Life; Lay ad- 
justers, Harlan S. DonCarlos of The 
Travelers. Members of committees as 
previously announced are as follows: 
Press, J. Doyle DeWitt of The Trav- 
elers; Program, Albert F. Jacques of 
the Prudential. 


Y 
=] 


McGettigan 





Transportation 

The committee in charge of trans- 
portation and accommodations for the 
International Claim Association con- 
vention, to be held at Colorado 
Springs Sept. 9 to 11, inclusive, con- 
sists of Frederick T. Barnhard of the 
Home Life, chairman; Wooster K. 
Hitchcock of the Royal Arcanum; 
William I. Newton of the Craftsman; 
Robert G. Jordan of the Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity; James N. Cun- 
ningham of the Crown Life; Walter 
Trout of the Penn Mutual Life; and 
L. L. Phelps of the Great Northern 
Life. 


Mowe eee SO ee A NNN NON 


Fidelity Mutual Promotions 


Advancement of two members of 
the staff of the new business depart- 
ment of the Fidelity Mutual has been 
announced, with the appointment of 
Arthur H. Evans as supervisor of 
applications, and Peter A. D. Schuess- 
ler as manager of the clerical force. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Fred Chisholm, of Birmingham, general agent of the 
New England Mutual Life, was elected president of the 
Alabama Association of Life Underwriters to succeed 
Herbert J. Baum, of the Protective Life Insurance Co. 
of Birmingham, at the annual convention in Mobile on 
June 22. Mr. Baum was named national councilor. The 
following vice-presidents were elected: Henry L. Wright, 
New England Mutual Life, Mobile; Thomas J. Huey, the 
Prudential, Birmingham; Allen Hopkins, New England 
Mutual, Montgomery; W. H. Thomas, New York Life, 
Tuscaloosa, and Lee Cathey, Aetna, Florence. H. Martin 
Nunnelley, former president of the Birmingham associa- 
tion, was named secretary-treasurer of the state organiza- 
tion. With the Mobile association headed by T. W. Roberts 
as host, a sales congress was held during the convention, 
with 120 agents attending. 

Under the direction of President J. B. Baumann, the 
new officers of the Texas Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, immediate past officers, four past presidents and the 
presidents of the local Texas associations formulated a 
program of work for the Texas association during the 
year just beginning at a special conference at Galveston 
July 6. 

William P. Brown, Union City Life, has been elected 
president of the Memphis Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Other officers elected were: First vice-president, 
Charles L. Howson, Travelers; second vice-president, Wil- 
liam S. Hughes, Massachusetts; secretary, Charles Moore, 
Connecticut Mutual, and treasurer, W. H. Bonney, Aetna 
Life. 

The Life Agency Managers Corp. of Richmond, Va., has 
elected five general agents to its board of directors as 


follows: Jewel Tyson, Massachusetts Mutual; Harvey 
Goddin, Equitable Life of Iowa; Jesse Hood, Union Cen- 
tral; Gaius Diggs, Penn Mutual, and Herbert Vaden, 


Guardian Life. 

Fred O. Ellis was elected president of the Fort Smith 
Life Underwriters’ Association at the recent monthly 
meeting of the Association at the Ward Hotel. He is field 
supervisor for the Gordon H. Campbell Agency of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., having moved there from Little 
Rock two years ago. L. H. Hutcheson, district manager 
for the National Life & Accident, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Stanley E. Smithson, local representative of the 
Aetna Life, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. Smith- 
son is a past president of the state life underwriters’ 
association. 

Fred Ditmars, president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Lawrence J. Ackerman, professor of insur- 
ance in the University of Newark, as director of the as- 
sociation’s educational program. He will co-operate with 
E. B. Carlough, Jr., chairman of the educational com- 
mittee. 


The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia. Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 
LECTED without a dissenting vote, Harry Morrow, 
Penn Mutual, succeeds himself as chairman of the 
Board of Past Presidents and member of the adminis- 
trative committee of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York. His reelection took 
place at a meeting of the former heads of the associa- 
tion last week. At the same time, Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life manager and former president of the local, 
state and national life underwriters associations, and 
Ralph Engelsman, general agent for the Penn Mu- 
tual and president of the New York State Life Under- 
writers Association, were named to the New York 
City association’s board of directors. A veteran of 
thirty-eight years in the life insurance business, Mr. 
Morrow has long been active in the association and has 
been on the board of directors almost continuously 
since 1908. Serving at one time or another on vir- 
tually every committee of the association, he was also 
for a number of years chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee and of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. He was president of the association in the year 
1924-25 and chairman of the first Sales Congress, one 
that attracted an imposing attendance of 1800 life 
underwriters. 
© 
ERY often merely distinguished for its ornamental qualities 
, * yooh than its practical contributions, Boards of Past Presi- 
dents of associations assume no great importance. That board 
of the New York City association, however, is distinctly a vital 
branch of the local group. All of their recommendations must be 
acted upon by the board of directors and the total years of expe- 
rience which their membership boasts have resulted in practical 
suggestions of invaluable assistance to the smooth functioning 
of the association. * * * Another committee meeting of the local 
association, the agency committee, last week resulted in the elec- 
tion of Max Schonberg, C.L.U., Hyde-Adler Agency, Penn Mutual, 
as chairman and representative on the administrative committee. 
os 
VETERAN of both New York and Chicago life 
insurance work, Peter B. Fleming, has been 
named to manage the Continental American agency 
at 225 Broadway. He entered the business seven years 
ago and several months later started a unit from 
scratch which he built up to a million dollar volume 
inside of four months. Popular in downtown New York 
business circles, Mr. Fleming is a member of the Phi 
Delta Theta Club of New York and a former direc- 
tor of the Young Men’s Board of Trade of New York. 
* * * Among the outstanding producers of the North- 
western Mutual who will be honored at the 64th annual 
convention of the Association of Agents of that com- 
pany at the home office in Milwaukee, July 22 to 24, will 
be George J. Kutcher, head of his own agency at 292 
Madison Avenue, who has the largest volume of busi- 
ness personally written in the company, with a total 
of $1,114,620. Formerly a partner in the Recht & 
Kutcher general agency, he has consistently been a 
large producer during his twenty-nine years with the 
company. 


The Life Association has selected the 


Advertisers 


Hotel Washington as headquarters for its annual con- 
vention to be held in Washington, D. C., October 14-16. 
General Program Chairman Kenneth R. Miller, of the 
Atlantic Life, has announced that the theme of the 
meeting will be “Dollars and Sense Advertising for 


, 


Life Insurance Companies.’ 
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(Continued from 


secure the best 
engineering and management by pool- 
ing their The replan- 
ning and rebuilding of our cities will 
not only provide a safe investment for 
limited amounts of idle money; it will 
tend to make and 
the large investments in office build- 
ings, hotels, commercial structures 
and small homes in our large cities. 
The situation of the alien 
nies which enter the country through 
United States branches is becoming 
better understood and 
ment The public is coming to 
that the United States 
branches are in effect local insurance 


investments. 


safer more secure 


compa- 


needs no com- 
here. 
realize 
companies of the state of entry and 
that they will stand 
what happens to the parent company 
abroad. There is, however, one fea- 
ture directly with 
ments upon which many inquiries are 
received and which is apparently not 
generally understood. It seems to be 
feared by many that these branches 
have large blocks of investments of 


irrespective of 


concerned invest- 


the home country and that the for- 
tunes of war will vitally affect their 
value. 


Alien Companies 


We have examined the investments 
of all alien companies doing business 
in the State of New York of which 
there are 82. Most of them have their 
United States branches in New York 
and are Three of 
the 82 which do not 
have 


supervised by us. 
fraternals 
United States branches and are 
not under the same strict 
are the branches. Four are life com- 
all Canadian. Three of these 
after deducting all 
have sufficient 
this country to 
States liabilities in 


are 
control as 
panies, 
life 
foreign 
sets in 


companies, 
securities, as- 
securities of 
pay all United 
full. 
There 


branches of 


States 
alien marine 
Twenty-one of these have 
no foreign investments. As to the 
others, if all of the foreign invest- 
wholly disregarded, there 
are sufficient assets to pay all liabili- 
ties in this country in full. 
Of the 10 and 
branches four have no foreign securi- 


are 65 United 


fire and 


companies. 


ments are 


casualty surety 
ties and if the foreign securities of 
the remaining six were thrown in the 
basket, there would 
assets to meet all 
bilities. 
There 


sure 


still be sufficient 
United States lia- 


has been considerable 
to liberalize our 
so far 


pres- 
investment laws 
as the Dominion of Canada is 
Our about 


concerned. companies do 
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talent in architecture, 





Investment Pr: blems Faced By Insurance 


page 9) 


the 
more 


one-third of Canadian business, 
considerably than the British 
and in many lines almost 

the Canadian companies 
themselves. American industry has 
by far its largest foreign investment 
in Canada, some four billions of dol- 
The relationship has been close 
have always had much in 
common. Economically and _ socially 
we are practically one people. In our 
new our companies are 
permitted to invest in Canadian secu- 
rities to the extent of 10 per cent of 
assets whether they do business 
This substantially 


companies, 
as much as 


lars. 
and we 


code all of 


their 


in Canada or not. 


‘GUARANTEE MUTUAL 





How do you determine if you should have more agents? 
How do you decide on the kind and type of new agency 


moteriol? 
Whot plon do you use in seorching for new ment 
Whot is your most effective approach tolk? 


Do you allot a definite time for agency building? How 


much? 


These are just a few of the questions on agency 
building threshed out at our unique two weeks 
GENERAL AGENT'S CONFERENCE What bet- 
ter way to arrive at practical solutions than 
around the table with fellow general agents of 
your own company? The many conclusions jointly 
reached are materially aiding our General Agents 
to make effective and 


profitable 


their operations more 


“Forward in Forty” really means 


something with us. 


A. B. Olson. Agency Vice-President 


OMAHA, NE 


ORGANIZED 












LET'S TALK ABOUT: = _ Au ency 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 





broadens the investment field and will 


help to still further cement our eco- 
nomic kinship with our neighbor to 
the north. 
All of the things which I have men- 
have some substantial effect 
the safety and permanence of 
insurance company investments. All 
of them together are of little impor- 
tance compared with the conflict be- 
tween totalitarianism and democracy 
which is drenching the fields of 
Europe with the blood of the ‘finest 
youth of all the warring countries, 
The kind of world which will result 
affects each one of us in the United 
States and will determine the charac- 
ter of the insurance structure and the 
(Concluded on page 28) 


tioned 
upon 


MEN MUST SUCCEED 
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Ask our General Agents 


about the value of our 
GENERAL AGENT'S 
CONFERENCE. 
part of the “Builders of 
Men” 


Itisa 


agency plan. 


BRASKA 
1901 













ur tacome Contineaace plan provides monthly 
st age 65. Ask 













payments tor lite te our agents beginning 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


Y a Presidental proclamation invoking the Railway 

Mediation Law, a strike against the Railway Ex- 
press Agency was averted for sixty days, which will 
give the 3-member mediation board an opportunity to 
investigate the dispute and report its findings. Mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, who are employees of the company, demanded 
a 44-hour week and other concessions, which in the 
opinion of the company, would increase the operating 
expenses of the company by more than $5,000,000 per 
year. Negotiations had been in progress for several 
months between union and company officials, but no 
satisfactory agreement could be reached, so it was de- 
cided to turn the dispute over to the National Mediation 
Board for arbitration. The Railway Express Agency 
agreed, but the union declined and issued a strike call 
the latter part of last week. 


HE United States Housing Authority reports that it 

is ready to step up the flow of money to housing 
programs from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 per month. 
This large grant of money is used for the purchase of 
building materials and wages for workmen on the var 
ious projects. According to the latest information, 
more than half of the 160,000 low-rent homes projected 
by the Federal agency are completed or under construc 
tion. At the present time there were approximately 
435 projects to rehouse 160,000 families in 209 com- 
munities situated in 35 states. As of July 1, 1940, the 
U.S.H.A. negotiated loan contracts totaling $634,567,- 
183 for the construction of 413 projects containing 145.- 


646 dwelling units. 


HE stage is set and the players are waiting for the 

curtain to rise on the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago this week. “Genial Jim” Farley, the generalis- 
simo of the Democratic Party, forecasts an open con- 
vention and insists that the delgates vote on all the 
candidates, but “we know, don’t we,” as Billy House, 
the comedian, would say, who will be selected as the 
Democratic standard-bearer. In any event Chicago 
will reap a profit and the delegates will fuss and frolic 
for a week, eventually returning to their respective 
districts to push their candidate for the Fall election. 

OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 

ended July 6 and 13, 1940, according to the Neu 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


July 6 July 13 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials ..131.02 131.22 131.17 131.06 
2 aa 18.89 19.12 19.12 19.08 
100 Stocks ...... 97.38 97.59 97.55 97.47 
30 Bonds ..... 84.64 85.47 85.74 86.25 


TEEL ingot production in the United States jumped 

back last week to 87% per cent of capacity, almost 
on a par with the pre-holiday level, according to Th 
lron Age. Operations are expected to continue at a 
high level as new orders have been placed with various 
mills. The Chicago district is operating at a 95 per 
cent capacity, the highest operating schedule since 1929. 
—The Statistician. 





THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ITHER and Thither—I dropped in to chat with Claud 

Clark, secretary of the Liberty Life at Topeka, and 
felt much encouraged as to business conditions in Kansas 
when he told me that policy loans for the purpose of pre- 
mium payments have been lower in his company during 
the past three months than at any iime in the past 10 
years ... The American Mutual Life in Des Moines has 
finally moved into its new quarters in the Liberty Building 
in that city. The company occupies the three top floors 
of the structure (which it owns), and modern planning of 
the offices has greatly facilitated departmental activities. 
The former American Mutual Life building will be dis- 
posed of as soon as proper circumstances permit ... The 
Guarantee Mutual Life at Omaha is renovating its home 
office building there. A new air-conditioning system is be 
ing installed throughout the entire structure and the 
official family is happily looking forward to the day when 
the prairie winds will be cleaned and cooled for its bene- 
fit. The job should be completed within the next few 
weeks . . . Many life insurance men in Kansas City are 
spending their evening dining on the new Sky-Hy roof of 
the Hotel Cotinental there. The roof is similar to that 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, and is 
easily the most attractive setup of its kind in the Mid 
west area. From one side of the balustrades you overlook 
Kansas City itself; from the other, you overlook the 
airport. If you have occasion to stop there for dinner, 
I suggest that you ask for John Lucerne, headwaiter. 
He'll give you the kind of service that travelers too sel- 
dom see Walter Black, general agent of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life at Omaha, tells me that the business 
of his office is almost half again as good this year as it was 
in 1939. Walter, a former president of the Nebraska 
Life Underwriters, has made a great name for himself 
among Nebraska agents. Incidentally, he is the kind of 
golfer who shoots in the Hagen-Sarazen class. If you 
take him on at the links, don’t say I didn’t warn you . 
The National Life Company of Des Moines, which moved 
into the Hubbell Building there around the last of April, 
is enjoying the air conditioning with which the structure 
is equipped. Early summer temperatures in Iowa have 
been comfortable, but there have been a few days that 
were “scorchers” Speaking of summer weather in the 
Midwest, I strolled around Grand Island, Neb., recently 
and felt like a Foreign Legionnaire in the African desert. 
It was a mere 105 degrees and just about as hot as a blast 
furnace. One boon has come over that part of the coun- 
try—dust storms are neither as frequent nor as severe 
as they were some fours years ago . The nomination 
of Wendell Willkie as Republican presidential candidate 
has made a big hit with life insurance officers in the 
Midwest. They see his nomination as a recrudescence of 
the American spirit and are particularly pleased because 
he is a candidate who has never held public office. One 
agency man told me: “A great thing about America is that 
in time of crisis some man rises from among the people 
themselves and meets the issues squarely” Feeling 
toward action of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissions regarding war risk provisions in _ poli- 
cies is mixed. Some executives think that war risk pro- 
visions, at the present time, are discriminatory and favor 
the policyholder who bought his insurance when such pro- 
visions were not generally effective. For current practice 
of the companies on war risk provisions, see a_ special 
table in the 1940 edition of The Spectator Life Agents 
Brief. 
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control and nature of the investments 
in future years. 

For the immediate, the expenditure 
of from five to 10 billion dollars upon 
a vast armament program, though 
contrary to our desire and way of liv- 
ing in the past, will undoubtedly 
stimulate employment and industry, 
capital will again be in demand and 
interest rates will rise. But when the 
emergent spending is over, whether 
we are forced more deeply into the 
war or not, there will again be defla- 
tion, unemployment and social and 
economic unrest, unless we can build 
a different world out of this collapse 
of the moral integrity of nations and 
the subjection of the self-governing 
countries and peoples to a reign of 
force. 


Forces 


Perhaps a little optimism is not en- 
tirely out of order. Whether the dic- 
tators win or lose the war, the struc- 
ture they are building is erected on 
shifting sands and cannot stand the 
test of time or the moral judgment of 
mankind. The day the dictators win 
the war they begin to lose the war. 
Their strength lies only in the fight. 
No power can permanently keep the 
freedom-loving peoples of France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland in lasting slavery either 
political or economic. 

Forces and inventions intended to 
make the life of all easier and hap- 
pier and to encourage the education 
and culture of all peoples and nations 
have been seized and, for the time be- 
ing, are used effectively to bring back 
a medieval concept of human society. 
From over-confidence and smug com- 
placency, we have gone far on the 
road to intellectual defeat. Some, at 
least, seem in danger of believing that 
great and free nations can only be 
saved by the aping of dictatorship. 





Investment Problems Faced By Insurance 
(Concluded from page 26) 


With preparedness we have no quar- 
rel. Little as we like it, there seems 
to be no other way immdiately in 
sight. 

Insurance is a democratic institu- 
tion. It has grown and flourished 
here as in no other land. It cannot live 
in the totalitarian states. It is the 
greatest and most successful coopera- 
tive experiment for the use of our 
common funds for the common good 
that has ever been devised. The people 
by investing their savings in the 
promises of federal, state and local 
governments, in railroads, power 
plants, tunnels, telephones, and all 
the things that go to make up a civ- 
ilized life and community have testi- 
fied their confidence in our democratic 
institutions and their dependence upon 
the life and continuation of the demo- 
cratic idea. 

What ever comes we must not run 
out on democracy, on _ individual 
rights or our faith in the kind of 
country our forefathers built and en- 
trusted to our care. 

There are plenty of people who are 
only too anxious to tell us how to 
fight the dictators and control the 
aliens at home. Some of us must 
think beyond the present conflict to 
the future Once before we 
fought a war for democracy and to 
end war. That war was won but 
through selfishness and lack of vision 
the peace was lost. The most signifi- 
cant thing that has yet happened so 
far as the peace of the future and the 
stability of insurance investments is 
concerned is the offer of British citi- 
zenship to all Frenchmen. “France 
and Great Britain shall no longer be 
two, but one Franco-British union,” 
declared Wiston Churchill. Perhaps 
Pngland will win the war and out of 


peace. 





around Germany and Italy, the yoke 
of power and hate and tyranny will 
eventually be thrown off and a group 
of confederated but free and self-gov- 
erning states on the pattern of Switz- 
erland may ultimately be the fruit of 
German might. l 
No final solution can come without 





the support and cooperation of the la 
United States of America. No solu- fa 
tion can come unless we are willing to pr 
sacrifice some of our economic selfish- pu 
ness, assume some responsibility for sti 
and trade freely with a newly ordered as: 
world. We must be willing to buy as sa. 
well as sell. Groups seeking selfish col 
ends, whether powerful such as the fhe 
farmer, labor, business and finance, § its 
or not powerful but yet very vocifer- act 
ous must have less weight in our an: 
councils. Difficult though it be, as the ors 
price of a durable peace we must ded- val 


icate ourselves to .the good of the 
country as a whole and to support of | 
a just and statesmanlike world econ- | 

omy built upon the recognition of the 
rights of all peoples to share fairly 


ind 





in the world’s resources. We have no sis 
more right to this great continent o 
than had the one million Indians of 
whom Columbus and the early explor- Of 
ers found roving the forests and pad- has 
dling the streams in their bark can- Pre 
oes, unless we use our stewardship B dir 
for the good and progress of man- 
kind. 

Twenty-three years ago—a month 
before we entered the World War— 
our President, Woodrow Wilson, who 
had a great vision which we in selfish C 
blindness failed to appreciate, gave to low 
Congress and to the American people ate 


a message equally true today: 

“The shadows that now lie dark 
upon our path will soon be dispelled 
and we shall walk with the light all 
about us if we be but true to ourselves 
—to ourselves as we have wished to i ~ 
be known in the counsels of the world On 
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| WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


NDER the capable direction of Guy W. Cox, the John 
Hancock has forged steadily ahead until now it is the 
largest corporation in Massachusetts. Coming from a 
family that knows and achieves success as the normal 
procedure, Mr. Cox has quietly and minus all fanfare 
pushed this company to an all-time record. In a recent 
statement to his board of directors, he announced that 
assets of the company had passed the billion dollar mark, 
saying: “This is a record that no other Massachusetts 
corporation of any kind has achieved.” For good measure 
he added, “The John Hancock is a mutual company and 
its assets wholly belong to its policyholders and have been 
accumulated without affiliation, merger or reinsurance of 
any other company in 78 years since the company was 
organized on the Massachusetts basis of non-forfeiture 
values.” 
RATHER feel that one of the biggest assets a company 
has is one that never shows on the balance sheet except 
indirectly. I refer, of course, to the spirit of its agency 
organization. It seems to me that on a per man, or rather 
per agent basis, the John Hancock has as great an amount 
of loyalty and good will as any other company I know of. 
Of recent years an attitude of aggressive, sincere push 
has been more than evident and from all indications 
President Cox will continue to report new highs to his 
directors. 


AST Thursday, at a dinner at the Hotel Kenmore in 
Boston, Jay R. Benton, president of the Boston Mutual 
Life presented a trophy named in his honor, to Joseph 
White, superintendent of the Boston district of the com- 


pany. A two-foot, inscribed cup was awarded Mr. White 
for leading his district to the best February, March and 
April record for the vear. The contest evoked considerable 
competition and Boston barely nosed out Providence for 
first place. Worcester landed in third place. The entire 
Boston district attended the gathering and heard talks 
from President Bentan, E. C. Mansfield, secretary-trea- 
surer and the company’s genial superintendent of agencies, 
W. H. Moody. 

HE month by month figures from the State Mutual Life, 

of Worcester, show that the company’s agents continue 
to pile up gains. June 1940 was almost 30 per cent ahead 
of the same month in 1939 and the first six months of this 
year are nearly 22 per cent higher than the figures cover- 
ing the same period last year. While the production gains 
are steady for the most part they took a decided spurt 
in June as a result of a special effort in honor of President 
Chandler Bullock, who has just completed thirteen years 
as executive head of this company. Incidentally, has any- 
one ever noticed the resemblance Mr. Bullock bears to the 
late Calvin Coolidge. 

HE Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and its affiliate, the Libbey 

Glass Co., have broadened their group insurance plan to 
hospital insurance for employees’ wives and 
children in addition to increased hospital benefits and 
surgery benefits for employees. The plan, underwritten 
by the Etna Life Insurance Co., affects 14,000 employees 
of the two companies. 


provide 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Invested Per Cent Amount !nvested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total 
June 15 Investment June 22 Investment June 29 Investment July 6 Investment 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 311,135 3.75 $ 290.726 4.24 $ 1,071,889 11.82 $ 208,719 1.73 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1,635, 238 19.71 1,170,989 17.10 4,682,931 51.65 1,153,214 9.58 
Total 1,946,373 23.46 1,461,715 21.34 5. 754,820 63.47 1,361,933 11.31 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 80,849 97 126 ,920 1.85 34.375 38 
Stocks 
Total 80,849 .97 126 ,920 1.85 34,375 38 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds 2 689 , 593 8.31 861, 780 12.58 2,345,327 25.87 7,420, 185 61.62 
Stocks 315,000 2.62 
Total 689 593 8.31 861, 780 12.58 2,345,327 25.87 7,735,185 64.24 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government 1,200,000 14.47 1,800,000 26.28 
Canadian Bonds 10,000 12 
Bonds ot t 
State, Any tape , 3,674,664 44.30 2,214,967 32.33 697,135 7.69 838,741 6.97 
Total 4,884,664 58.89 4,014,967 58.61 697,135 7.69 838,741 6.97 
MISCE 
~ ~poceees eames 520,031 6.27 174, 181 2.54 44.698 .49 2,000,000 16.60 
Stocks 174,078 2.10 2°0, 400 3.08 190, 407 2.10 106,279 88 
Tota: 694, 109 8.37 384,581 5.62 235, 105 2.59 2,106,279 | 17.48 
RECAPIT 
Bonds —— 6,175,137 74.44 5.177, 848 75.59 3,121,535 34.43 | 10, 258 , 926 85.19 
Stocks 174,078 2.10 210,400 3.07 190, 407 2.10 421,279 3.50 
Loans 1,946 ,373 23.46 1,461,715 21.34 5,754,820 63.47 1,361,933 11.31 
Total 8, 295, 588 100.00 6,849,963 100.00 9,066, 762 100.00 12,042,138 100.00 
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Republican Plank 


PART from the selection of 
Candidate Wendell Will- 
kie, a choice which seems to 
have met with hearty approba- 
tion in insurance circles, the 
Republican convention Philadel- 
phia was of moment to insurance 
men by reason of a specific 
mention in the “plank,” to wit: 
“We condemn the New Deal at- 
tempts to destroy the confidence 
of our people in private insur- 
ance institutions. We favor 
continuance of regulation of in- 
surance by the several states.” 
That the New Dealers had 
such a blast coming to them, 
few insurance men, regardless 
of their political faith, will deny. 
No statement or restatement of 
the high-sounding motives that 
were purportedly behind the 
TNEC insurance investigation 
can condone the method in 
which insurance was muckraked 
by the SEC inquisitors, with re- 
sultant publicity of a sensational 
and misleading nature that 
threatened to impair the confi- 
dence of the public in insurance 
—a confidence that was dearly 
earned through an impressive 
record of integrity throughout 
the darkest years in economic 
history. 

It is said that the insertion of 
the above plank in the Repub- 
lican platform was largely the 
fruit of efforts on the part of 
Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, 
Mich., well remembered as a 
former president of the National 
Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Mr. Smith, who took an active 
part in framing the platform as 
a member of the resolutions 


committee at the national con- 


With The Editors 











SHOULD BE A GOOD YEAR 


REVIEW of business records for more 

than a century discloses that presi- 
dential years possess an unearned repu- 
tation as the bearer of hard times, ac- 
cording to an article in The Emancipator, 
monthly publication of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. Quoting statistics from 
Baron's as the basis of its conclusion, The 
Emancipator points out that since 1832 
when Jackson opposed Clay, business 
either gained or held its own during 21 
of the 27 national campaigns. Even in 
1860, when the controversy over the ques- 
tion of slavery was at its height, the stock 
market marched forward to a four year 
high in October of that year. The last 
presidential year in which business showed 
a comparative decline was in 1920, and 
this recession was ascribed to economic 
rather than political reasons. 








vention in Philadelphia, was 
thoroughly familiar, through his 
insurance connections, with the 
spirit of distrust generated by 
the TNEC investigation of in- 
surance companies and was de- 
termined to obtain, if possible, 
a strong expression by his party 
which would reassure the busi- 
ness regarding the attitude of 
Republicans on this matter. He 
found his suggestions welcomed 
heartily by other members of 
the committee. 


Restraint 


T occurs to us that on the 

whole the insurance business 
has for the past few years, been 
doing all right in combatting the 
“Councillors” but it still is nice 
to have the American public ob- 
tain a third party opinion, as 
expressed by the Insurance Di- 
vision of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in a re- 
cent bulletin, which bore the 









title: “Should You Change Your 
Old Life Insurance for New?” 

The bulletin points out that 
replacement of old life insur- 
ance policies by new ones will 
usually result in loss to policy- 
holders through increased cost 
and less favorable benefits under’! 
the new policy. Policyholders 
are urged to consider carefully 
advice that may be given about 
changing their life insurance 
policies. Before acting, policy- 
holders should obtain informa- 
tion and assistance from all 
available sources, including the 
company or companies which 
wrote existing policies. It says: 
“Periodically throughout the 
history of life insurance there 
have appeared those who advo- 
cate insurance programs based 
exclusively on term insurance. 
Although term insurance serves 
a useful purpose in certain cases, 
experience has shown that a life 
insurance program based ex- ¥ 
clusively on term insurance will 
almost invariably lead to dis- 
appointment. The fundamental 
objection to term insurance for 
the long run is its increasing 
cost, which becomes very high at 
the older ages, when the policy- 
holder usually has decreasing 
ability to pay. By building up a 
reserve through the payment of 
premiums somewhat higher than 
the term rate in the early years, 
level premium life insurance 
avoids this increase in_ the 
premium required as the policy- 
holder grows older.” 

Recognizing the public inter- 
est in preventing losses to 
policyholders through misrepre- 
sentation, a number of states 
have enacted special statutes 
making such misrepresentation 
criminal. 
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